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THE RED ARMY ENTERS 


Tue Red Army once more stands at the eastern 
gates of Europe. Speculations about the policy 
of a victorious U.S.S.R. are soon to be put to the 
test of experience. Odessa has fallen; the 
Crimea has been stormed; strong Soviet forces 
are pushing deep into Rumania; in the Car- 
pathians a Czech Brigade, marching with the 
vanguard of Marshal Zhukov’s armies, has 
reached the frontiers of its homeland. This 
Easter Saturday, when the Czech flag was again 
raised on its native soil, will be remembered as 
one of the decisive dates of the war. 

These successes raise the question whether 
the Germans can hold any of their positions in 
the Balkans, and whether any of their satellites 
in Central and Southern .Europe will much 
longer prefer the risks of fighting in alliance with 
Germany to the risks of surrendering while 
Hitler’s armies are still intact. Again, in view 
of the possibility of a Soviet advance towards 
Lyoy, on the direct road to Germany, Hitler’s 
generals may have to consider a general with- 
drawal from the Balkans to a line north of the 
Danube. In any case, the effects of the Soviet 
offensive must be profound in every Balkan 
country. From Rumania panic conditions are 
reported and there is at least the possibility that 
Allied contacts with the Rumanian Government 
may lead to Antonescu becoming a Rumanian 
Badoglio. The collapse of Rumania would add 
greatly to the difficulty of the German defence 
of the Carpathians. 

There has been much discussion about the 
policy Stalin would adopt towards countries 
through which his armies must march in pursuit 
of the Germans. Now the pattern becomes 
Clearer. There are two sources from which 
we may deduce the day-to-day political develop- 
ments that will march together with the Russian 
armies: first, the official manifestoes which, 
it seems, are to accompany the crossing of each 
fresh frontier, and secondly, the shifting emphasis 
of the Communist line in various countries. 
The former repeat the declarations which Soviet 
diplomacy has made ever since Moscow and 
Teheran. The Soviet Union seeks no terri- 
torial gains beyond her 1940 boundaries ; there 
is to be no overt interference with the internal 





politics of her neighbours” Such a programme 
can be a powerful weapon in the campaign in 
Eastern Europe. Of all people the Soviet states- 
men should know the value of political disintegra- 
tion to an advancing army. 

It would be naive to assume that this is all 
that is in the mind of Moscow. Naturally, 
the Kremlin disclaims responsibility for the 
actions of Communists in Europe. Yet there is 
a striking similarity in the new approach which 
they seem to be making towards governments in 
exile. Up till now they have bitterly attacked 
the reactionary cliques who have, in some cases, 
opposed the popular resistance forces in which 
the Communists have played a leading part. 
Now, in Italy, they seem to have almost succeeded 
in persuading the other opposition parties to 
participate in the Badoglio administration. This 
effort should be facilitated by the King’s designa- 
tion of Umberto as Regent when the Allies enter 
Rome. In North Africa, two Communists have 
become members of the French National Com- 
mittee. In both cases, they have given as their 
main reason the desire to assist in a more speedy 
and effective prosecution of the war. They may 
also have considered that if they femained too 
long as merely high-principled critics, they 
would be condemning themselves to the political 
wilderness at the decisive stage of the war. 

In two other instances they have modified their 
approach. Of all the exiled Governments, the 
Czechs have been the most consistently friendly 
towards the U.S.S.R.; though the Czech Com- 
munists have held no places in the Cabinet they 
have been fervent supporters of President Benes. 
Now they have demanded a reorganisation of the 
Government in order to replace it by a coalition 
of Dr. Benes’ own party, the Socialists and them- 
selves. This change would eliminate the Right- 
Wing politicians who took part in the post-Munich 
Government. In particular they are calling for the 
removal of the Prime Minister, Mr. Sramek, and 
the Minister of Finance, Mr. Feierabend, who, 
they allege, once was a supporter of the Sudeten 
Nazis. Dr. Benes appears to oppose such a 
reshuffle until after the Government has returned 
to Czechoslovakia. _But whether the Communists 


are acting on their own initiative in raising the 


EUROPE 


thorny question of pre-war collaboration and 
association between the Nazis and certain promi- 
nent Czechs, or whether they have Moscow behind 
them, they obviously intend to use this issue as a 
means of exerting pressure upon the Govern- 
ment. 

The most curious case is that of Greece. 
Faced with the demand among the troops that 
the Greek Government in Cairo should be 
widened to include members of the E.A.M. 
and a counter-move to turn the Government 
into a clique of reactionary officials, Mr. Tsouderos 
resigned. Mr..Venizelos, his suggested successor, 
proved unacceptable to anyone. When» Mr. 
Santos, the secretary of the Greek Communist 
Party, recently offered to negotiate with Mr. 
Tsouderos to form a broader Government, he 
probably foresaw that the present Government in 
Cairo would reach such an impasse. With the 
formation of a political committee inside Greece, 
of which Santos himself is a member, King 
George must choose between the prospect of a 
provisional yovernment like Marshal Tito’s and 
the recognition of the right of E.A.M. and the 
other guerilla groups to representation in his 
Cabinet. 

It is too early to gauge the full implications 
of what appears to be a new Communist policy. 
But it is clear that Moscow subordinates all other 
considerations to that of the most speedy ending 
of the war. (Unconditional surrender has never 


sounded sense in Moscow.) Stalin further 
desires to reassure his Western Allies about the 
moderation and respectability of his policy. 
Apart from any other motive, he desires the 
United Nations to remain united after the war. 


He opposes plans for nev’ grouping of States 
until he can be assured, after Germany’s defeat, 


that such regional groups look eastward for 
support as much as, or more than, they look to 
Britain and America. We hear that Marshal 


Tito hopes to see a Balkan Federation which 
would begin with an association of Bulgaria and 
Albania with Yugoslavia. Commnuniets might 
find such projects easier to achieve if they were 
members of legitimate governments in the next 
crucial months. Whether such a policy is the 
best for the future of European democracy can 


250 
be endlessly argued, but it would be rash to 


assume that Moscow is*not looking further 
ahead than it cares at present to admit. 


Revolution from Washington 
Mr. Cordell Hull, a venerable conservative 
statesman, who represents the traditional 


South, managed in his, broadcast from Washing- 


ton on Easter Sunday to say at least two revolu- 
tionary things. The first of them concerned the 
neutrals. He said, in effect, that we shall cut off 
their imports from the outer world if they con- 
tinue to’ supply our enemies with strategical 
materials, Hitherto, as he put it, we have “com- 
promised ”; but evidently he wished’ the neutrals 
to understand that we now feel strong enough to 
forbid their trade with Germany. This will be 
noted. with varying shades of emotion by the 
Swiss, the Swedes and the Spaniards, and by 
those neutral allies of ours, the Portuguese and 
the Turks. The Swedes supply iron ore and 
some steel goods of the first importance, notably 
ball-bearings. The Portuguese supply wolfram, 
as (with much else) do the Spaniards also. In 
all these cases these neutrals are said, of late, to 
have reduced their supplies. This was done, of 
course, under pressure, since we controlled their 
imports of oil, wheat and cotton. The Turks, 
on the other hand, are said to have increased 
their exports of chrome to Germany. 

Whether Mr. Hull is actually threatening what 
amounts to an embargo or long-distance blockade, 
we do not know. But in principle, we take it, 
he has declared our right to do this, although 
we are not in a position to make our blockade 
of Germany effective and complete, since we 
cannot deny the Baltic to her or close her land 
route over the Pyrenees. History, however, 
records that the right of neutrals to trade with 
belligerents (qualified only by an_ effective 
blockade) was a sacred principle for which Mr. 
Cordell Hull’s ancestors were always ready to 
die. He affirmed it himself no later than the 
summer of 1941, when a U-boat sank an American 
freighter in the South Atlantic. So far, of 
course, from criticising this realism, we welcome 
it. It makes, however, a startling departure in 
international law, which as yet few of us have 
faced as a decisive fact in the new world. 

Mr. Cordell Hull’s second lapse into revolu- 
tionary doctrine was his denial of the right of 
Fascist governments to exist :— 
We have moved from a careless tolerance of 
evil institutions to the conviction that free Gov- 
ernments and Nazi and Fascist Governments cannot 
exist gogether in this world, because the very nature 
of the latter requires them to be aggressors. 
When an old-world Southern gentleman once 
lets himself go, there is no saying how far his 
innovating impetus will carry him. Once more 
we are in warm agreement: we have held this 
view ever since Captain Goering (as he then was) 
burned down the Reichstag. The old Liberal 
doctrine of non-interference is as dangerous as 
it is obsolete. To tolerate a Fascist government 
is to bestow a licence on aggressive war. But 
this discovery will carry the State Department, 
not to mention our Foreign Office, far, very far 
from its ancient moorings. -May .we take it, 
then, that Mr. Cordell Hull has passed sentence 
on all the Fascist régimes, in Portugal and Brazil 
as well as in Spain? (a ira. 
From Washington to Algiers 

The references in Mr. Cordell Hull’s broad- 


cast to the French Committee of National Libera- 
tion are said to have given pleasure to Algiers. 


Certainly they marked an advance. Its position 
of “leadership ” in the work of restoring a demo- 
cratic order in France “under the supervision 


of the Allied Commander-in-Chief” was recog- 
nised. That formula, if we scrutinise it closely, 
may mean that the Committee will play in this 
matter an important but not necessarily exclusive 
part. The refusal to recognise the Committee 
as the Provisional Government of France was, 
however, repeated. We are satisfied, none the 
less, that it is more representative of its nation 


than most of the Governments that are recog- 
nised. Mearwhile, General de Gaulle seems at 
length to be eliminating General Giraud—for the 
post of Inspector-General, which he has refused, 
was presumably ornamental. These disputes do 
the French no good. But we recall the facts that 
«in his published “testament” General Giraud 
declared himself a Fascist of a type at least as 
extreme as Marshal Pétain, and that he was 
forced upon the French in North Africa by 
American diplomacy. 


Civil Aviation . 

The announcements made at the week-end by 
Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Berle about the-future 
of civil aviation tell us very little about what is 
to happen, but quite obviously rule out any sort 
of internationalist solution. Evidently what we 
and the Americans have been talking about is not 
the internationalisation of air transport, or of 
airports, or of anything else, but the sharing out 
of the world between nationally supported air 
lines, presumably under private ownership. 
Nothing other than this was to be expected, either 
of Lord Beaverbrook or of the Americans; but 
the mere fact that we now take it for granted is 
eloquent of the distance we have travelled from 
the internationalist aspirations of the earlier 
phases of the war. If any service ought to be run 
internationally, clearly air transport ought. The 
air ought to be free to all; and freedom of the air 
implies the freedom to land and the inter- 
nationalisation of the essential landing grounds. 
National control of airfields means, in fact, that 
a new basis for intrigue will be provided and a 
new source of quarrels between nations given the 
sanction of international law. The Russians, it 
appears, are being brought into the negotiations. 
They, no doubt, will have their word to say; but 
it would take a bold man to predict that they will 
be disposed in the near future to stand out for a 
really internationalist solution. In this matter, 
as in most others, the world is heading back to 
an extreme emphasis on “ sovereignty.” 


Conferences 

Among the Easter Conferences, the press and 
the B.B.C. chose to give prominence to the 
1.L.P.’s, because its chairman made a loud noise of 
the type described in these days as “ Trotskyist.” 
Much more significance attaches, however, to the 
Conferences of Common Wealth and of the Co- 
operative Party. The Common Wealth delegates 
had to listen to an ultimatum from the two 
persons who have been paying for it—Sir Richard 
Acland and Mr. Goode—that they will not go on 
paying for it beyond next year, and that it must 
either pay for itself or perish. If they stick to 
their point—and in Sir Richard Acland’s case we 
have it on his own authority that he has come 
to an end of his money, having given most of it 
away to the National Trust—Common Wealth 
might possibly go under; for nationally organised 
parties are very expensive affairs. The Co-opera- 
tive Party, on the other hand, is in no danger of 
going under, It lacks, not money, but candidates 
and a clear basis on which to make its appeal, 
though it has’a much bigger affiliated membership 
than the Labour Party. The Co-operative Party 
Conference, while it rejected overwhelmingly a 
resolution calling on Mr. Alexander, its leading 
Minister, to leave the Government now, declared 
quite unequivocally against the continuance of the 
Coalition for a momerit beyond the period needed 
for assuring victory in the war, and against any 
attempt to formulate an agreed post-war policy 
in co-operation with the Tories. 


Exit Mr. Norman 


It will not seem the same Bank of England 
without Mr. Montagu Norman, whose reign has 
lasted from 1920 until now. For most people, 
of most opinions, Mr. Norman was the Bank; and 
it was always obvious that he enjoyed the role 
of financial wizard and professional mystery 
man. Of late years his reputation as the arch- 
enemy of mankind had suffered a decline; for 
after pursuing deflation with almost sadistic fer- 


‘a “thin” House consisted mainly of those 
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vour up to—and including—1931, Mr. Norman fe chal 
rapidly changed sides, and became’ a fanaticaj pat: 
exponent of the policy of “ easy money.” And now, 
what will the Bank be like without its Fiihrer) 
Of Lord Catto we know only that his chief busines; 
connections have been with the vast Yule concern 
in India and with Morgan Grenfell in this 
country, and that he has headed a good many 
business missions abroad both for the Govern. 
ment and for such bodies as the F.B.I. In this 
war he has been advising the Treasury, and he 
has a reputation for being thoroughly “ sound,” 
in the capitalist groove. His selection shows that 
the directors of the Bank are minded to do lj 
they can to keep the financial power where it has 
been in the ana 
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PARLIAMENT: Discipline | Pe the 7s. 


As weual, the last day before recess was devoted 
to a miscellany of debates on the adjournment; 






















interested in’ one or other of the five subjects 
discussed. Proceedings sank twice to bathos, buf xe dra 
reached a climax of seriousness and some passionfMorer a 
in the debate on the position of Jews in the Polishfiiifendell 
Forces in this country. s fortus 
Tom Driberg, initiating this, claimed that thellpical A 

































recent transfer of 200 deserters should be regardediliygle de 
as a precedent ; that there were not more thanlming ( 
600 more Jews concerned, and that their transferlifhe defes 
could hardly dislocate our invasion plans irrepara-iihd Mr. ‘ 


bly ; that the Polish authorities, though they hadfisance t 
done their best, could not cure this psychologicallith a sei 
infection instantaneously, and that the Jews werd the A 
now being threatened with what would happen, Willk 
to them the moment they landed in Europe, outfiested bh 
of sight of the Jew-ridden British. Sir Thomas! book 
Moore said that the desired transfers ‘ wouldiimes ne: 
simply mean that we would gain a few hundrediiils, whic 
happy soldiers, while the Poles would lose a few over th 
hundred unhappy ones ” (which Dick Law latemie secon 
described as “ a quite remarkable over-simplificaf Wiscor 
tion ”’). yas a 
Nine Members spoke in favour of the transfers im. But 
not counting the Minister, four spoke against, ondiether, j 
of whom, Lipson, is a Jew, and concerned witllme, he | 
the ultimate well-being of Jews in PolandMfoyr ye 
which he thinks might be prejudiced if more offfijjkie’s ¢ 
these deserters were transferred. The other thredlbyer dou 
were Alan Graham, Bartle Bull and Austiid our ca 
Hopkinson. Graham, who was understood to ba repress 
speaking semi-officially for the Polish Government. most 
used a curious argument to rebut the suggestio@ the Sts 
that the anti-Semitism had been aggravated bfbiley pro 
the arrival in the Polish Forces here of troops whflreover. ; 
had been fighting on the other side, under Rommei&oy, wa: 
He said: ‘‘ My information from the Polisfibeything 
Ministry of War is that that is most definitely nol, aaded 
the case... They say that the discipline thi his and 
these troops endured in Rommel’s army was such Mh. in Rus 
to make them so highly disciplined that they cowl sympa 
not be guilty of any spontaneous enthusiasm {Mabie of 
Few-baiting. ...” ickly anc 
Bull hinted that these Jews had nothing mo. of ¢ 
to put up with than the care-free horseplay whic rage anc 
goes on “in any mess.” Hopkinson content...’ the 
himself with a brief disquisition on the Jews a. party 
the Herrenvolk of history—a race which and on 
always “proclaimed ... that’ no other rag. 7, Bi 
has any right even to a bare existence.” “tty solid 
Fortified by these allies, and unmelted 0% 1. ote 
Pritt’s unwontedly gentle but indisputably logical Pres; 
advocacy, Law insisted that the few hundred Je Manifest! 
concerned were essential to the Second Fro “ee ‘int 
where they were, and that the Government co he’ oni 
not continue to “‘ encourage indiscipline ”’; 1 at view 
transfer of 200 deserters a few weeks back ha en of hi 
not been intended as a precedent. ty clear 
The House then descended abruptly wo § cones 
scrambled, furious, undighified little debate « aia ws 
the “ uneatable ” and inadequate food served Ho over, 
its dining-room. Why never any venison ? ask... The 
one hon. Member. Because, snapped 1 ‘the De 
Chairman of the Kitchen Committee (who is l mestic ied 
managing director of the Park Lane Hotel), wh, Right 
it was on the menu once, no one ordered it. W neri tng 
was so “ terrible ” about the menu that very daffn.q that 
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challenged hon. Members to say. Mr. Den- 
n: “ Quite early the fish was all gone.” 
spite the inconclusiveness of all this, it 
s evident that Members generally resented the 
that they and their guests are less well catered 
than they would be in an average factory 
sateen, Service mess, or British Restaurant. 
farlier, there was a prolonged discussion on 
sterity suits and, in particular, on the suit 
ntly worn by Mr. Guy, Member for South 
yplar, and whether it was austerity or merely 
lity. Major Procter denounced Government 
erference of this kind: “‘ When the Govern- 
nt think of houses, you get a house... 
bserally fit only for jockeys to live in.”” Coupons, 
claimed, were a new bogus currency which was, 
sder Gresham’s Law, strangling the King’s money. 
The best Whitehall jargon of the week was 
stained in a written answer by Colonel 
roted 
ent 5 
hose 
jects 
, but 
5 S10; 
olish 


uE drama of American politics will be a little 
wrer and less interesting because of Mr. 
endell Willkie’s withdrawal. He chose to put 
s fortunes to the test in Wisconsin, and- that 
nical Mid-Western State failed to choose a 
ngle delegate pledged to vote for him at the 
ming Convention of the Republican Party. 
he defeat was as crushing as it was unexpected, 
d Mr. Willkie has accepted it as final. At this 
tance the English spectator registers this event 
a sense that some,.new defect has appeared 
the American political machine. Assuredly 
. Willkie’s vital and generous personality in- 
ested his fellow-countrymen. Has any poli- 
tal book ever had a sale in a few weeks that 
mes near what his achieved? In the Gallup 
s, which tested the preferences of Republicans 
over the country, he had never dropped below 
second place. What may have been settled 
Wisconsin is the fact that the Republican 
y as an organised “machine” will not adopt 
m. But we are left guessing, none the less, 
hether, if that obstacle could have been over- 
e, he might not have been elected. 
Four years ago we should have viewed Mr. 
illkie’s election with some dismay, though we 
ver doubted his friendliness to our country 
dour cause. He was for us at that time chiefly 
representative of the electric power interests, 
most grasping branch of monopoly capital 
the States. He had fought the Tennessee 
blley project with all his might; the record, 
oreover, of his companies in their dealings with 
bur was bad. Since that contest, however, 
erything that Mr. Willkie has said and done 
added to his popularity among progressives 
this and other countries. He showed himself, 
tin Russia and then in China, an open-minded 
d sympathetic student of international affairs, 
pable of grasping another people’s standpoint 
bickly and of adjusting himself to it as a good 
izen of the world. He wrote and spoke with 
rage and made not the smallest effort to con- 
iate the reactionaries and isolationists in his 
m party. He was, moreover, a generous oppo- 
t, and on occasion backed the President—over 
e Tax Bill, for example—when his Party was 
etty solidly on the other side. In his outlook 
the future he was as good an internationalist 
the President himself. 
Manifestly, a man of this rather unusual tem- 
ament and intellectual outlook was too good 
the conventional politicians of his party. 
at view the American electorate might have 
en of him is another matter. What is now 
ly clear is that the coming election will not 
a contest between two Liberals—for we 
ume, though it is not a certainty, that Mr. 
bosevelt will again lead the Democrats into 
ttle. The two parties are as mixed as ever, 
the Democrats of the Deep South are on 
mestic issues at least as illiberal as the Repub- 
an Right Wing. The fleeting hope which 
nerican progressives have occasionally enter- 
ned that a more natural and logical alignment 
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Llewellin, who said that the cutting of the cheese 
ratio Mm 3 Oz. to 2 oz. a week didn’t matter 
a bit, since “ the extra four points a month which 
have been provided contemporaneously are 
calculated to enable a consumer to make up any 
deficiency in protein intake due to the reduction 
in the cheese ration.” 

The House will reassemble next Tuesday, 
April 18 ; Eden’s announcement of the dropping 
of the security ban on advance notice of the dates 
of sittings was warmly cheered. Next week’s 
business will include debates on the Pensions 
(Increase) Bill, on State help for scientific 
research, and (for two days) on Empire co- 
operation. “It is also hoped,’ Eden added 
anxiously, “to obtain the Motions to approve 
the Purchase Tax (Exemptions) Orders relating 
to Wooden-Soled Footwear and Picture Frames.” 

PONTIFEX MINOR 


AMERICAN DRAMA 


might come about under Mr. Roosevelt is as far 
from fulfilment as ever. It is geography and 
history rather than ideology that decide the 
allegiance of most Americans to party. None the 
less, by its leadership if not by its composition, 
the Democratic Party is now (as it usually is) 
the more advanced and liberal of the two. The 
Republicans, in spite of their big following 
among Western and Northern farmers, are more 
steadily dominated by Big Business. With Mr. 
Willkie out of the way, it is unlikely that the 
choice of the Convention will fall on Governor 
Stassen, the other Liberal who seemed to be in 
the running. The choice of the “machine” is 
Governor Bricker, of Ohio, the incarnation of 
the average man, who never will diverge by a 
syllable from the safe and conventional middle 
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line. This. master of non-committal platitudes 
resembles, in everything save his perfect respecta- 
bility, that apostle of “normalcy,” President 
Harding. Some “dark horse” like General 
MacArthur, popular with the extreme Right, may 
have a chance. But the favourite, if he will con- 
sent to be “drafted,” is that astute lawyer, 
Governor Dewey, of New York. No one ever 
mistook this nominee of Big Business for a 
Liberal, but neither does he belong to the isola- 
tionist Right Wing. 

The outcome of the election will affect the 
internal politics of America profoundly. The 
probability is, in any event, that a decidedly Con- 
servative, perhaps a decidedly Republican, Con- 
gress will be chosen. If Mr. Roosevelt should 
get his fourth term, that means trouble. Against 
the worst risk of all—such a revolt of Congress 
as ruined President Wilson’s work—Mr. Cordell 
Hull is patiently taking precautions. As he told 
Americans in his Easter broadcast, he has begun 
to work out a plan of world-organisation with a 
group of leading Senators chosen from both 
parties. The procedure he has in view may pos- 
sibly be that, with the work of this group before 
it, the Senate’s Foreign Affairs Committee may 
present to the Upper Chamber, which has the 
fate of treaties in its hands, a-fairly detailed series 
of resolutions, which will define the maximum 
of agreement between the two parties. A Presi- 
dent of either Party who stuck to this brief would 
run little risk of the subsequent repudiation of 
his work by Congress. Mr. Hull is a Southern 
Conservative, who is on most questions of the day 
by no means in advance of public opinion, but, 
like most South Democrats, he is an inter- 
nationalist of the Wilsonian tradition, whose ideal 
is an improved League with an amended 
Covenant. He may contrive to win Congress 
while the President wins the electorate. 


THE STRIKES 


Wauy did the miners strike? Why did the 
apprentices strike? And why, above all, did 
these strikes occur just as preparations for the 
invasion of Europe were reaching their final stage 
—just, that is, when it might have been expected 
that the sense of obligation to do nothing to 
hamper the war effort would have been power- 
fully reinforced? It is obvious absurdity to seek 
the main answer to these questions in machina- 
tions of “Trotskyist” agitators. There is a 
“ Trotskyist ” movement in Great Britain; and the 
police have dug out of obscurity its headquarters 
and paid it the tribute of a raid. It is possible 
that this body, small and uninfluential as it is, 
may have had something to do with the strike 
movement among the apprentices; but it can be 
regarded as certain that it has had practically 
nothing to do with the stoppages in the coal- 
fields. The coal miners did not strike because 
they were “anti-war”; and, what is more, 
nobody in his senses supposes that they did. 
The miners struck because they were “fed up.” 

It is important to distinguish between the 
miners’ case and that of the engineering appren- 
tices, even if the apprentices also were “fed up.” 
For we have to bear in mind that, to all intents 
and purposes, the apprentices, like other young 
workers in the industries of this country, have 
never gone through the human experience which 
for older people is one of the outstanding 
things in their lives. Dunkirk, and the terrible 
peril of 1940, is to them only a tale: they never 
felt it as the rest of us felt it, unforgettably with 
the whole of our hearts and minds. To those 
who are now adolescents without this experience 
behind them the war is a tedious interference with 
their lives. It is not surprising that a few thou- 
sand young people who are in the middle of learn- 
ing their trades under gruelling war conditions 
should resent intensely the idea of being sent 
down a coal mine on the outcome of a ballot, or 
should be in a mood to react impetuously to 
suggestions that the Government they are asked 
to fight for cares very little for them. 


This may explain the apprentices; but clearly 
it does not explain the miners, who have been 
striking, old and young together, now on this 
issue and now on that, and certainly not at the 
behest of Trotskyists or any other sort of political 
agitation. These miners are “fed up” in a 
different sense. There can be no doubt that 
the affairs of the mining industry have been 
hopelessly bungled from start to finish; and they 
have a strong feeling that, whenever anything goes 
wrong, the main part of the blame is put upon 
them. The present mood in the coalfields is the 
outcome, not merely of wartime bungling, but of 
bungling and obstructive refusal to face realities 
going back over a quarter of a century. It has 
sunk deep into the consciousness of the miners 
that “nobody loves them.” They think, not only 
that one Government after another has per- 
sistently sided with the coalowners against thern, 
but that, whenever matters have come to a crisis, 
the rest of the Labour movement has let them 
down. They think they were let down in 1919-20, 
when the Labour movement refused to back 
them in enforcing their demand for national 
ownership; again, in 1921, when the Triple 
Alliance broke down; and yet again, in 1926, when 
they fought on hopelessly alone after the collapse 
of the General Strike. It is not a question 
whether they are right or wrong in taking this 
view: the point is that they do take it, and that 
so taking it has left them in a mood of cynical 
disillusionment which has been accentuated by 
the repeated failure to tackle the fundamental 
problems of the industry during the war. 

When the miners hear the same people as used 
to oppose public ownership before 1939 arguing 
now that it would be wrong to nationalise the 
mines during the war—because the issue is “ con- 
troversial”; when they hear people saying that 
nationalisation could not cure the evils of the in- 
dustry without advancing any alternative plan 
that could; when they listen to one Government 
spokesman after another, with evident embarrass- 
ment, evading the real issues, their cynicism is 
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continually reinforced; and when, at length, they 
are confronted with a Government decision, 
based on a manifestly unfair interpretation of the 
Porter award, of such a character that it could 
not possibly have been made by persons with any 
close knowledge of conditions in the industry, it 
is not altogether surprising if a good many of 
them put out of their minds all thought of the 
national need for coal and of the Second Front, 
and, im weary exasperation, simply down 
tools. 

It is no remedy for such a state of affairs to 
resort to coercive measures against fomenters of 
strikes; for in plain fact the fomenters of strikes 
have next door to nothing to do with it. It may 
suit the Government and Mr. Bevin to make 
scapegoats of a handful of uninfluential Reds, 
such as are to be found always and everywhere 
agitating openly or underground. But such action 
will not stop strikes; and the enactment of penal 
legisiation is more likely to worsen than to im- 
prove the position. 

The plain fact is that nothing will affect the 
miners’ attitude, or break the vicious mood of 
cynicism which is behind it, except a really new 
cdeal—something that will be felt as new, and as 
involving a sharp and decisive break with the 
past. If the Government now nationalised the 
mines outright, the miners would feel that some- 
thing real had happened at last—something they 
have even grown tired of asking for, because 
asking has come to seem to them unreal after so 
many rebuffs. We are not suggesting that 
nationalisation of itself would get us more 
coal immediately. What it would do would be 
to create an atmosphere in which the problems 
of the industry could be dealt with reasonably, 
whereas now all discussion is poisoned by mis- 
trust. 

As for the contention that nationalisation ought 
to be ruled out because it would be contrary to 
the spirit of coalition to enact so controversial 
a measure during the war, it can be answered in 
Mr. Churchiil’s own words—everything necessary 
for the war, and nothing besides. The experience 
of the past few weeks shows plainly that national- 
isation of the coal mines is needed as a war 
measure; for who will venture to say that, without 
it, there will not be quite soon another rush of 
strikes spreading across the face of the coalfields? 
The coal’s the thing; and nationalisation, by 
breaking down the cynicism which is everywhere 
dominant, would help us to get more coal. 

This is the clearer because there have been 
so few strikes except among the miners. The 
factory workers are only a little, if at all, less tired 
than the mine workers; and among them, too, are 
many who would clearly like a holiday, even if 
it went by the name of a strike. But they have 
not struck, save in so few instances as to make 
the generalisation stand out the more. Why not? 
Because they are not, on the whole, in the same 
mood of cynicism and disgruntlement—because 
they can still think and see clearly what strike 
action means at this stage of the war. 

We cannot, however, feel confident that the 
mood of the workers in other industries will 
remain indefinitely as favourable as it is now. 
Everybody engaged in the war effort is feeling the 
strain; and that makes it all the more desirable 
to do all we can to reach a quick decision. 
A real attempt should be made now to remedy 
the miners’ grievances and to give them both a 
sense Of working directly for the public and a 
wage-system which they can recognise as reason- 
able and as sensibly adjusted to local conditions 
in the different coalfields. The Government’s 
new plan no doubt goes some distance in this 
direction; and, if it is being rejected in a number 
of districts, the reason is much less that the 
miners object to it on principle than that they 
feel sure, on the basis of past treatment, that there 
is certain to be a catch in it somewhere. We do 
not know whether there really is a catch in it or 
not; what we do know is that it will not bring 

peace to the coalfields unless the suspicion, bred 
of past errors, can be dispelled. That is why we 


urge the Government, instead of fiddling with the 





problem of suppressing Trotskyists and passing 
laws to muzzle agitators, to do something which 
everyone will recognise as meaning a new deal, 
by taking the coal mines, finally and definitely, 
into the hands of the State. 


A MODERN CHARTIST 


Oxty a rash man would fight a British election 
on an issue of foreign policy. But the sons of 
peers can, more than most men, allow themselves 
to act rashly, and Captain the Hon. William 
Douglas-Home, son of the Earl of Home, of 
Coldstream, Berwickshire, chose, in the by- 
election at Clay Cross, Derbyshire, to call himself 
an Atlantic Charter candidate. The main theme 
of his campaign was that Churchill, by saying it 
does not apply as of right to Germany, has torn 
up the Charter and returned to power politics. 

I spent a few days trying to discover the effect 
of this somewhat unusual approach to the 
electors. They are mostly miners—agricultural 
workers are the only other considerable section— 
and mostly in the habit of voting Labour. At the 
last election they gave George Ridley a majority 
of more than 16,000 over a Conservative opponent, 

hey regard any opposition to Labour with 
tolerant condescension. 

Captain Douglas-Home tried to shake them up. 
He is a slight, good-looking young officer with a 
pale face and a neat turn of phrase : 

“* Many politicians in this country are as crooked 
as the spire of Chesterfield Church, and nothing 
like as near to God.” 

‘If you vote like machines you will be treated 
like machines ; if you vote like free men and women 
you will be treated like free men and women.” 

“Help me to bring Christianity into politics— 
it is better 1900 years late than never.” 

** A military second front without a moral second 
front will merely be a politicians’ massacre.” 

He attacked Churchill and the Conservatives 
for tearing up the Charter, but even more bitterly 
he attacked the Labour Party for doing nothing 
about it. He was particularly scornful of the 
withdrawal of the Commons motion on _ the 
Atlantic Charter because Churchill threatened 
to treat it as a vote of censure—“* Let him have a 
vote of censure if he does something contemptible 
like that.” 

He went over the Charter with me, clause by 
clause. . 

The First (no aggrandisement) he thought 
might still be part of our policy in a general sort 
of way, though it does not seem to be taken 
seriously by some of our Allies. The Second (no 
territorial changes that do net accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned) 
has been killed by the decision to accept the 1940 
Russo-Polish frontier and. compensate Poland at 
the expense of Germany. The Third (the right 
of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live) has long ago been 
weakened by Churchill’s explanation that it could 
not apply to the British Empire. The Fourth 
(access to trade and raw materials) specifically 
included “ victor or vanquished ” and losé3 its 
meaning if the Charter does not apply to Germany 
—and presumably the other enemy nations—as of 
right. All the clauses which refer to “‘ all peoples ” 
and ‘all nations ” and “ all men ” have lost their 
validity by the exclusion of Germany “as of 
right ’—and that means clauses Three, Four, 
Five, Six and Seven. 

Clause Eight (permanent peace and the dis- 
armament of aggressors) still has some meaning, 
but Captain Douglas-Home contends that “ the 
abandonment of the use of force” cannot be 
achieved through a victory won by force alone. 
The only moral to be drawn from such a victory 
would be that the Germans had not made them- 
selves strong enough. Bombs without peace aims 
will lay the foundation for new wars. 

So, of the eight clauses which were to have 
inspired the world, there remain only the first, a 
little shaky, and the last, the object of which has 
been undermined. 
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Captain Douglas-Home drove me out one nigh; 
to a meeting in a schoolroom in Shirebrook, (h. 
largest centre of population in the Division. |; 2. S 
was quite a good meeting—there were more than Mbut it i 
100 people in the ‘little schoolroom—and they fMfecom 
listened attentively while he attacked Churchi!)’; Miiscuss 
foreign policy and Labour’s inaction. e is | 

“ Labour politicians in the House of Commons,” Mjbout § 

he told them, “are worse than the. Conservatives Mf the v 

because they don’t believe what they say—or if they MM ondon 

do they are saying things oy Seer fom wine 5 arn g 

they said five years ago. a man is going toMy 

forsake his principles merely because he is told i,q"? 
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do so, he is no use. He should be- thrown our. pens 
“Our leaders have overthrown the rights of gmioties t 
man and the ideal of international justice in fayoy; mividing 
of power politics, and Labour does nothing aboy historic 
it. In 1935 they said the Power Politics were cyij Mxpert, | 
and bred war. They were right. Now they say: Mibrange 


* Let others risk all for an ideal. Let us risk nothing Mh yirical 
for £600 a year.’ If ever there was a time when 
the international ideal of justice, or socialisin, if 
you like, was needed, it is now. Yet none of them 
lifts a little finger. 


I am 
acted « 


“* How can anyone abroad believe in the honesty fad, W 
of this country or trust our word, when a solemn fi, exchai 
declaration like the Charter is torn up without a . An 


protest from Parliament or people ? ” es 
When he had finished the audience asked s se 
questions about the nationalisation of the mines mbargo 
and whether it was right that an Earl’s son should 

















inherit a coronet and a miner’s son go down theif Yl 
pits. tally set 

Afterwards Captain Douglas-Home took mel. been 
across tp the big taproom of a local public house, Mihir. of 
He believes in the value of personal contacts infeased 
taverns and miners’ welfare centres and at strectiich son 
corners, and he mixes easily with all kinds andi ide on 
conditions of men. In a couple of minutes he was, to ¢¢ 


seated at a round table, debating energetically 
over pints of beer with a group of miners and 
railwaymen and a Home Guard sergeant. Some- 


Spanis} 
peceeded 
Tangie 







































times he tried to talk about the Charter, but theyll,” the c 

talked about mines. nd Spain 
I commented on the fact to a local butcher, who compre 

had acted as the candiday’s chairman. “ Sincefjies wy} 

this campaign began,” he replied, “‘ several of my bough pc 

customers have asked me what the Atlantic 

Charter is.” 

But of course that is not the explanation of their 1 2™ to! 
apparent indifference to the stibject. Mostg™®s tUrned 
miners are shrewd and politically conscious, andjp?tted t 
know quite well what the Charter is. It was notgp’™ the | 
tit! a day or two later that what I believe to bege’y road 
the real explanation dawned on me. fact, im 

The miners are not disturbed by the tearinggme#dcast . 
up of the Charter simply because they havegm’ P¢TSOr 
always taken it for granted that would happenjgp’™'sh af 
There is no class of people in the country mor 
sceptical about Government promises—of whichf Since mc 
they have had much experience—and they do notgifearnt wit 
expect them to be kept in foreign affairs any morgm Civil Se 
than in home affairs. Captain Douglas-Home'sjood Frid 
shocked indignation seemed to them naive. hen I ta 

The other independent candidate, Philipgplained t 
Hicken, who calls himself anti-Fascist, underq{puld easil 
stood their point of view. Himself a formemfursday ; 
miner, now a railway shunter, he has been in thavery slac 
working-class movement in the division for morqurs in wu 
than thirty years, first in the Labour Party, thea effect o 
for ten years in the Communist Party, recently date lin 
outside the parties. He dismissed the Atlanti@jjtamble to 
Charter as “‘in any case a nebulous statemengypcssary r 
which might mean anything,” and got down wgjmeone w 
nationalisation and service pay and the release of™thaps be 
Mosley. The miners, he said, no longer trug™ney—wh 
the Labour Party or their own leaders—they trusqgpa¢ on put 
nobody and have a sense of despair. ingeniov 

Votes might be given for Captain Dougla#§ld discov 
Home, I decided, because he was young and Pounds a 
sincere; because he was an earl’s son who wag Parliame 


at ease in taprooms; because he stressed morallt] uld discov 
and honesty in a stronghold of Methodismgfough la 
because the official Labour candidate, Harolffle, tired, 
Neal, is a checkweighman and vice-president ofF‘ficient. 
the Derbyshire Miners’ Association; becaus 

people are tired of the Government and Labour This is 





part in it, but not—or at least not many—becaus##re are 
he was an Atlantic Charter candidate. ween sol 
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i 2, Stettinius has not himself plenary powers, 
han [but it is obvious that the views he brings, and the 
they fimecommendations he takes back from the present 
Lill’s Miscussions in London are of the first importance. 

is presumably taking part in the discussions 

ns.” pout getting Rumania and other Satellites out 
‘ives bf the war, and conferring on many topics with the 
they ft ondon Advisory Committee. With him is Isaiah 
what Howman, one of America’s foremost geographers, 
0 iho came over with Wilson to help in the map- 
d tof wing of Europe after the last war. If the 
; of eo that teach me are true about projects for 
vour (qividing Germany into several separate and un- 
bout fagpistoric parts, the need will not be for a geography 
evil Mgspert, but for a magician to tell us how these 
say: Mange Mew units are to have any economic or 
hing MBolitical existence. 


vhen . * * 


| am expecting shortly to hear that the pro- 
ated discussions with Spain have come to an 
nd. What is Franco going to do—or promise— 
» exchange for again getting his supplies of oil ? 
Americans were standing out for a total 
mbargo on wolfram to Germany, backing their 
mand with the argument that only a total 
mbargo permits proper inspection. If five or 
m per cent. of previous exports are still to go 
» Germany, how are the Allies to check what is 
rally sent? However, I gather a compromise 
ys been reached on a small percentage. Six 
hore of the Italian merchant ships have been 
eased {I reported the surrender of an earlier 
tch some weeks ago) and a mixed tribunal is to 
cide on the remaining two. A special court is 
so to consider the position of Italian warships 
Spanish hands. But the Allies seem not to have 
ceeded in getting rid of the German Consulate 
Tangier. Franco has promised to “ tighten 
»” the contfol of all German agencies in Tangier 
nd Spain itself. I should not have thought such 
compromise solution good enough for the 
lies, when they must surely be in a strong 
hough position to upset Franco altogether. 

* + * 


lam told that Torres, the Spanish Liberal who 
s turned off the air because Sir Samuel Hoare 
ported that Franco did not like him talking 
bout the Atlantic Charter, has now been told he 
ay broadcast, but on conditions which make it, 
fact, impossible for him to do so. He may 
vadcast if he promises not to mention any of 
¢ personalities or issues involved in current 
anish affairs. 
* * * 


Since most people are tired and want a holiday, 
learnt with sorrow and sympathy that thousands 
Civil Servants would be working as usuaf on 
od Friday. But my sympathy turned sour 
hen I talked to a friend in Whitehall, who 
plained that nearly everyone in his department 
uld easily have got through the work by 
hursday afternoon and that Friday would be 
very slack day with double pay. Very long 
urs in the Civil Service, as elsewhere, have 
effect of making everyone waste time until 
e date line looks near, when there is a violent 
ramble to get finished. Perhaps because of the 
essary rush in 1940, perhaps for fear that 
meone will say the Civil Service is slack, 
thaps because people like getting double 
ney—whatever the reason, work has to be 
ne on public holidays. I do not know whether 
ingeniously phrased parliamentary question 
uld discover how many hundreds of thousands 
pounds are wasted in this way. I know that 
parliamentary question, however ingenious, 
uld discover the real wastage which accumulates 
rough lack of holidays, because people are 
le, tired, out of temper and consequently 
ficient. 















































* * * 

This is net, I’m glad to say, a “total war.” 
ere are still bits of civilised intercourse left 
tween some of the belligerents, remnants of 
se decencies which maintained during war, 
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may yet prevent peace from being no more than scientific books published by the most reputable 


the equivalent of a truce between barbaric 
tribes. Parcels go regularly to British soldiers in 
German prison camps, and come also, I presume, 
to German prisoners in Allied countries: British 
prisoners receive books in German camps and 
compete in British University examinations. 
Another pleasant little bit of civilisation is the 
py ses from our Royal Horticultural Association 
of flower and vegetable seeds to British prisoners 
of war in Germany. When a camp is established 
in Germany the Horticultural Society (with the 
collaboration of the Canadian Prisoners of War 
Relations Association and the Ontario Agricultural 
Society) find out the needs and possibilities and 
inform the British seedsmen who give the seeds. 
They are despatched with other parcels through 
the International Red Cross. I have before me 
extracts from letters of thanks received from 
British prisoners of war. They describe the 
wonderful refreshment of body and mind they 
get from having gardens and being able to grow 
their own flowers and at least a part of the 
vegetables they need. One writer sends sketches 
of the flower beds in luxuriant bloom planted 
near the barbed wire. All of them show that this 
contact with home and with civilised life makes 
just the difference between an internment that is 
hell and one which is a purgatory to be endured, 
sanely and with hope. 


* * * 


I have in front of me a full summary of the 
remarkable Pastoral Letter issued to the German 
Church by Archbishop Groeber of Freiburg. 
It is an eloquent appeal for a return to a Christian 
and, more surprising, a “‘ humanitarian ” faith, with 
an explicit condemnation of Nazi philosophy and 
a denunciation of “‘ unjust war.” The Christian, 
he says, extends his allegiance beyond the nation 
to the whole of humanity. The valuable citizen 
is not part of a “ submissive herd,” following every 
new slogan, but takes a responsible and personal 
stan Naturally, he condemns the materialism 
of Bolshevism, but to the Germans the striking 
passages must be the argument that having de- 
prived man of his likeness to God and his faith in 
immortality the Herrenmensch (he uses the word) 
is only “an animal which stands upright and is 
decked out in fashionable clothes; a blond beast, 
and nothing more.”” With no fear of immortality 
“a man who in an unjust war hunts hundreds 
of thousands to their death and engulfs the world 
in misery as if in a cloudburst,” may continue in 
his wickedness with the idea that he may find a 
final “‘ refuge in suicide.”” Finally, the Archbishop 
condemns the official propaganda which makes 
“hardness” the only answer to the present 
desperate state of Germany. A return to 
Christianity and a faith in humanity are the true 


remedies. 
x * * 


I am glad to see that Stanley Unwin, speaking 
the other day to the Royal Institution on the 
business of publishing, was very downright 
about the idiotic policy of starving publishers of 
paper. It is indeed, as he said, ironical that “ at 
the moment when for the first time ‘ the public ’ is 
clamouring, not merely for books, but for good 
books, most of the good books are unobtainable 
or in short supply.” The figures given by Mr. 
Unwin show that the serious shortage is not to 
be justified by lack of shipping space or labour or 
material. Nationally speaking, the increase 
necessary to satisfy the needs of the book trade 
are negligible. The total paper allowed all 
publishers (including the recent 2} per cent. 
increase) for the entire year is less than 22,000 
tons. Another 8,000 tons, Mr. Unwin explains, 
would solve the problem. Publishers could renew 
publication of books in demand and publish 
adequate editions of new books. “ But that is 
not the whole story—the ration was arbitrarily 
based upon the consumption during what was for 
most book publishers a disastrous year, though 
for a few firms, such as a newspaper with big gift 
book schemes, an unusually favourable one.” 
Thus to-day, vrgently wanted medical and 


firms are impossible to obtain, while the book- 


‘“stalls are flooded with the tons of literature which 


does not even pretend to be anything but the most 
ephemeral trash. Government departments 
cannot get essential books, and the War Office has 
suddenly found itself “‘ confronted with an acute 
shortage of all the books needed for their post- 
armistice educational schemes.” The remedy is 
not to apply an invidious selection among pub- 
lishers and their wares, but to increase the paper 
allocation, 
7 * +. 

The congregation for the Three Hours’ 
Devotion on Good Friday included a surprising 
number of men and boys; not one in uniform, 
however. In the immense nave of the Minster 
the parson’s voice sounded slow and faint. “ Let 
us, for three minutes of silence, fix our whole 
minds and hearts on the First Word of the Cross,” 
he said; and the people knelt in a deepening 
quiet. Far off there sounded a mutter which 
swelled to a huge reverberation, as the great 
bomber swung round the tower, the habitual mark 
for training flights in a flat land. The Cathedral 
shuddered and echoed; the roar of the engines 
was stitched with the cries of the jackdaws, 
Starting up from their nest-building in the 
pinnacles. The din circled and died as the plane 
flew away ; the commentary of twentieth-century 
Christendom on Christianity was over. We did 
as we were told. We thought of the First Word— 
“* Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” CRITIC 


MASTER OF THE HOUSE 


On the eve of our invasion, 

When the Home Front tasks redouble, 
The Great Inquest of the nation 

Has been having servant trouble. 


But the mistress knuckles under 

When she meets with staff displeasure—~ 
All admit it is a blunder 

To dismiss a perfect treasure. 


So the household heeds the summons, 
Vows in future not to grouse, 
And the Servant of the Commons 
Stays, the Master of the House. 
Old Song 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5 - prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to J. Stagg. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 

Listeners will be expecting to hear some extracts 
from Handel’s Messiah, but as to-morrow is 
Easter Monday there will be instead some footbali 
announcements.—Announcer: B.B.C. Forces Pro- 
gramme. 


My husband has just returned from a com- 
pulsory Home Guard parade. This consisted of 
an address by his battalion commander on “ The 
Early History of India from 1513-1717.’’—Letter 
in Picture Post. 


Officers are not to wear naval uniform at fancy 
dress balls... . They are not prohibited, how- 
ever, from appearing at fancy dress balls in uniform 
of a date anterior to 1843.—-(King’s Regulations 
and Admiralty Instructions). 


Perhaps I might also refer to a statement of 
policy which has recently been issued by the Labour 
Party, in which it is proposed to take over and put 
under State ownership all the food production 
factories in Great Britain, including your fruit and 
vegetable canneries. This proposal strikes at the 
foundation of British liberty, the Magna Charta, 
which specifically provides that, except in time of 
war, there shall be freedom to trade,—Company 
Report in Times. 
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THE RE-EDUCATION OF 
GERMAN PRISONERS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


Iw recent weeks an increasing number of reports 
of suicides of German anti-Nazi prisoners of war 
in Allied camps has appeared in the press. The 
reason for these suicides has invariably been an 
organised Nazi terror in these camps. This sad 
state of affairs is due to the fact that the Nazis 
are allowed a large amount of “ autonomy ” in 
ryling the camps and to the lack of proper political 
instruction by the Allied Governments. Thus 
prisoners who have become dissatisfied with the 
Nazi regime and ideology do not see any other 
way out of their difficulties than to commit suicide. 

Under the blows of the Red Army on the 
Eastern Front and the Allied bombing offensive 
on Germany, the German Army and Home Front 
are gradually learning the logical result of the 
theories expounded in Mein Kampf. They are 
beginning to awaken from eleven years of trance 
caused by Nazi propaganda and education, and 
in this way they are receiving their first bitter 
lesson in re-education. But whilst Nazism is 
gradually losing its ideological grip on the German 
Army and people, it is allowed to flourish almost 
without interference in the hothouse atmosphere 
of Allied prisoners of war camps. 

The Soviet Government recognised at an early 
date the importance of education in the camps 
for German prisoners of war. This propaganda 
work, which started shortly after the invasion of 
Soviet territory by the Nazis, has been highly 
successful. It culminated last year in the forma- 
tion of the National Committee of Free Germany 
and the Union of German Officers in the U.S.S.R. 
Under the auspices of these organisations, which 
claim that in some camps 90 per cent. of the 
prisoners are collaborating with them, prisoners 
of war are regularly broadcasting to the German 
lines, and it has been stated by Soviet sources 
that the recent Nazi defeats in the Ukraine have 
partly been caused by the growing effectiveness 
of this propaganda. 

It has repeatedly been suggested that Britain 
and the U.S.A. should follow the example of their 
Russian Allies and start large-scale re-education 
of German prisoners of war in their hands. 
An objection raised against this is an alleged 
bar by an International Convention on Prisoners 
of War to which Germany but not the Soviet 
Union is a party. It seems worth while to 
ascertain whether there is any substance in this 
objection. 

The legal status of prisoners of war in this 
country is governed by the International Conven- 
tion Relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of 
War, signed at Geneva on July 27th, 1929, and 
ratified by twenty-seven nations, amongst which 
are Great Britain and Germany. The question 
whether it was to be permitted to the contracting 
parties to influence the minds and ideas of 
prisoners of war in their hands was discussed to 
a considerable extent by the diplomatic confer- 
ence which preceded the Convention. The draft 
convention contained the following passage: 
“ Belligerents will abstain from any religious, 
political or social propaganda towards prisoners 
of war for the purpose of causing damage to the 
enemy.” It was not by accident that the main 
opposition against this clause came from the 
British delegation. It should be remembered 
that the British Government in the last war were 
the first to recognise the value of political instruc- 
tion as a legitimate weapon of war, and it may be 
assumed that the attitude of the British delegation 
was largely influenced by this fact. The British 
delegation demanded the omission of this clause 
(Art. 3 subs. 2 of the Draft Convention) from the 
final text, and their principal argument that it 
would be very difficult to distinguish between 
“legitimate” and “ illegitimate” propaganda 
was accepted by the sub-committee of the 
Conference. Professor Werner, the Representa- 
tive of the Red Cross Committee and Rapporteur 


of the Conference, agreed with the British point 


of view. He pointed out in his report that sub- 


section 2 had ori y been inserted in the draft 
as it had a to certain people that there had 
been an abuse of propaganda during the last war, 


but on behalf of the sub-committee he suggested 
the deletion of the sub-section, which would give 
rise to certain difficulties and the interpretation 
of which was open to doubt. 

It should be noted that even those delegates® 
at the Conference who were in favour of the 
insertion of Art. 3 sus. 2 in the final text based 
their opinion on the alleged abuse of the weapon 
of propaganda during the last war; in other 
words, even they recognised the legitimacy of 
propaganda as a general principle in international 
law, and they only desired to create a protection 
against possible abuses of this weapon. How- 
ever, neither the original draft of sub-section 2 
nor the alternative suggestion of the Greek 
- ation which demanded that belligerents 

d abstain from any kind of propaganda 
pare the prisoners of war in their hands, nor 
a similar suggestion by the delegates of Uruguay 
which provided that belligerents should abstain 
from any religious, political or social propaganda 
towards enemy prisoners of war, were eventually 
adopted by the Conference. Article 3 was 
passed without any second sub-section, and thus 
the final text of the Convention does not contain 
any provision forbidding or restricting the use of 
propaganda with regard to prisoners of war. It 
would therefore appear that even if elementary 
political and historical education of prisoners of 
war who have grown up under the Nazi system 
could be classified as propaganda, there is no 
rule of international law which makes the adoption 
of such a course illegal. 

Moreover, what German prisoners of war in 
Allied hands really need is not so much propa- 
ganda as a proper and sober presentation of the 
elementary facts of their own German history, 
contemporary politics and geography. One of 
the main problems for the German people after 
the defeat of Hitler will be their psychol&ical 
readjustment and their re-education in the spirit 
of freedom and democracy. One of the principal 
activities for German prisoners of war is to 
prepare themselves for the tasks with which they 
will be faced after the war, and one of the most 
important of these tasks is the question of re- 
education. It is interesting to note that the 
preparation for this task is not only not banned 
by the Geneva Convention, but is even encouraged 
by it. Article 17 provides: “ Belligerents shall 
encourage as much as possible the organisation of 
intellectual and sporting pursuits by the prisoners 
of war.” Considering the history and origin of 
the Nazi war of aggression, can one imagine 
a more important “intellectual pursuit” for 
German prisoners of war than to receive thorough 
and well-balanced information about the true 
backgrounds of this conflict ? 

The fear that the Nazis may adopt reprisals 
and start Nazi propaganda in their camps for 
Allied prisoners of war need not frighten the 
British and American Governments. Allied 
soldiers know what they are fighting for. They 
have not been doped by their Governments for 
the last decade, and their democratic education 
has immunised them against the poison of Hitlerite 
propaganda. This is one of the essential advan- 
tages which Democracy has in its fight against 
Fascism. 

The re-education of the German people—and 
the German prisoners of war are an essential 
part of them—is not so much a question of 
humanitarianism, but one of the decisive condi- 
tions for the rebuilding of Europe on a peaceful 
and democratic basis. If the spirit of Nazism 
and Prussianism is allowed to continue its sinister 
growth in Allied camps for German prisoners of 
war, and if the prisoners do not receive proper 
instruction on the elements of politics, history 
and geography, the return of these prisoners to 
their homeland will constitute a serious threat to 
any schemes for the moral regeneration of the 
German people within the framework of a demo- 
cratic civilisation. They will carry with them the 
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dangerous of a new Nazi Fascist infectigg 
after the defeat of Hitler’s Germany by the Unite 
Nations, and they may create one of the causa 
for a new German war of aggression. 


**A POLICEMAN’S LOT...’ 


So rapidly has the dull monotony of working 
beat reduced us pioneer members of the Polic 
War Reserve to a state of physical weariness anj 
mental lethargy that, after more than four yea 
on the streets, we find it difficult to deliver 
constructive judgment on our far from perfeg 
police system with minds free from person; 
prejudice. 

In the early days we were regarded by reguly 
members of the Force as unwelcome intrude 
At the best we were tolerated, but not acceptej 
as responsible police officers; at the worst w 
were ignored and treated as interlopers incapab 
of upholding the high tradition of the service. 

Not until the 1940 “ blitz” was there ap 
visible change in the strained relationship betwee 
Regular and Auxiliary. When both foun 
themselves starting at scratch in the front-line job 
preserving life and property in air raids, what hag 
been a strict caste system showed visible signs 
cracking. Even the Regular police constab| 
whose mind invariably has acquired a suspicio 
quality by virtue of his training and experiencg 
found that confession to someone outside th 
Force was good for his soul. So it came about 
in the critical days when the night raids were q 
their height, it was the poor, despised War Resery 
who learned from the Regulars that those who had 
joined the Force as a career, full of confidence 
promotion on merit lay just round the corne 
were a disillusioned and disgruntled body of men 

Pay, compared with that of the Auxiliary, 
princely. In fact, the vast majority of Reg 
officers admit that, but for the reasonably com 
fortable standard of life they enjoy, thousands o 
them would have left the service for work wh 
initiative is not at a discount. Unhappily, by th 
time the Regular constable realises that his chance 
of promotion have vanished, he is too old to hav 
either the inclination or the ability to better him 
self economically in the open labour market. 

The Regular is, indeed, full of his own woes 
But he is less responsive to the grievances of t 
poor Auxiliary, who, after four full years o 
service, is thirty shillings a week worse off that 
a Regular colleague with the same length 0 
service. He cannot understand our sense 
frustration when Mr. Morrison still refuses 1 
avs ise that, as experienced policemen, we a 

more than a miserable basic weekly wag 
of £3 18s. 6d., with an extra five shillings when 
and if, we are ‘considered to be proficient. 

Our Regular colleagues are not overpaid, but 
least they are able to provide their wives an 
families with the necessities, and even a few of th 
luxuries, of life. Ask any Auxiliary whether } 
begrudges the Regulars dhcie fMigher standard 0 
living. His reply will be that no rate of pay 
however high, would induce him to enter th 
police as a career; not until men who sacrifi 
so much personal liberty when they join t 
service are freed from the atmosphere of fear an 
threats that now dominates their lives. 

The Regular deserves every penny he receive 
Therefore, if the Auxiliary of four years’ servi 
is doing his job efficiently, he, too, should } 
worth at least as much as a Regular who joined th 
Force at the same time. 

More than two years ago, Mr. Morrison fill 
us with high hopes when he gave us an organ! 
tion through which to represent our grievances 
the Home Office. Like the Regular Poll 
Federation, it has proved entirely inadequate 
an instrument for improving our financial co! 
ditions of service. Regulars and Auxiliaries shai 
a common grievance in being denied any form 
national arbitration machinery to resolve disput 
between themselves and the Home Office on 4! 
subject relating to pay and conditions. 

Early this year the Auxiliary Police Associat 
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wpresenting all War Reserve and full time 
special Constables in the country, took the 
aprecedented step of reporting to Mr. Bevin the 
xistence of a trade dispute between its members 
nd Mr. Morrison. It went further. Against the 
Police Disciplinary Code Rules, it informed the 
of the desperate economic plight of 
xiliaries, and appealed to all members of the 
House of Commons to support its claim for “‘ the 
for the job.” Such courting of disciplinary 
ction by a body of men, too commonly known as 
cut price coppers,” made the members of the 

guls ce blink with amazement. They did 
not necessarily agree that we were justified in our 
aim for the Regulars’ rate of pay, but they did 
t last realise that they share with us the need for 
yational arbitration machinery, or an independent 
sanding committee, to judge claims for better 
wy and conditions, when representations to the 
ome Office have been ignored. 

Members of all parties in Parliament have 
momised to support the Auxiliary case when it 
s debated in the House of Commons shortly. 

ny were at first incredulous when they were 
ssured that a War Reserve constable, whatever 
his size of family, receives in his weekly pay 
packet only £4 3s. 6d., even if he has been 
ranted his proficiency pay. 

The duties of the Auxiliary are identical with 
hose of Regular members of the Force. We are 
nswerable to the same rigid disciplinary code and 
jable to heavy fines or reductions in pay should 
ve fail, through lack of knowledge on intricate 
pints of police duty, to “make the grade” 
pected of Regular officers. 

In one respect alone are we divorced from the 
wlice service. For purposes of pay we are 
inked with the Civil Defence. To supplement 
bur pittance we are compelled to seek part-time 
rk if our families are to be decently fed and 
lothed. More often than not this leads to the 
Auxiliary not being in a fit condition to carry out 
his street duties with the alertness and efficiency 
e public has the right to expect of him. 

The Auxiliary provides an interesting cross- 

ion of society, drawn from many professions 
nd trades, and it is because he is still essentially 
civilian and a democrat in outlook that he has 
uthorised his representative body to take the 

w into its own hands and appeal to members 
pf the House of Commons to put pressure on 
fr. Morrison to redress-an injustice that is 
apidly becoming a social scandal. 

When the Home Secretary received a deputation 
of the Auxiliary Police Association more than 
year ago, he admitted that the Auxiliary per- 
ormed the duties, and shared the responsibilities, 
bf the Regular officer. He agreed that, according 
0 reports he had received, the job was being done 
well; but, he added, “‘ as a body of men, you are 

lucky in your choice of service; you are 
policemen, but you must receive Civil Defence 
asic pay.”” That pay, he said, was, and 
resumably is still, the taxable equivalent of that 
bf a married private soldier with one dependent 
hild. With this unconvincing explanation as 

e sole crumb of comfort, we had to be satisfied. 
Even one of His Majesty’s Inspectors of 
onstabulary, Colonel G. H. R. Halland, as 
arly in the war as March, 1940, stated in his 
eport to the Home Office that the Police War 
Reserve was a Police Auxiliary service and not 
t Civil Defence service. After stressing the 
act that its members had the same duties, hours, 
isks and exposure—day and night—as_ the 
Regular force, he added: “He has to take his 
hare of patrolling, working beats and other 
police duties of a varied character. His conditions 
bf service and equipment should, therefore, be 
onsidered in comparison with those of the 
Regular police, rather than with those of the full- 
ime Civil Defence services. In the case of 
llowances, in particular, it is becoming 


pres 


creasingly realised that a closer alignment with 
he Regular police is desirable.” 

It is in a mood of intense frustration that the 
ast majority of loyal and conscientious volunteer 
\uxiliaries continue to do the exacting job they 


performed throughout the blitz period. Almost 
all of them are over thirty-five, and a large 
proportion are ex-Servicemen nearing the age 
of fifty. They would never countenance any 
thought of strike action, but they are determined 
to let Parliament and the public know that 
financially they are worse off than the lowest 
paid agricultural or unskilled industrial worker. 
As police officers in a position of trust they 
consider it a disgrace that they should be com- 
pelled to apply to Auxiliary Benevolent. Funds in 
increasing numbers for charitable grants. 

After several years of economic penury, trying 
to keep his family on a totally inadequate income, 
his sense of loyalty has become sorely strained. 
If it is not to reach breaking point, Mr. Morrison 
would do well to give his sympathetic attention 
to claims patiently put forward in the past two 
years on behalf of a body of men who, in his own 
words, have done their wartime job well. 

War RESERVE 


“WHAT IS SAUCE FOR 
THE GOOSE...” 


Tue project of reviving The Philanderer has turned 
out better than might have been expected. It 
was obvious that the audience at The Arts 
Theatre thoroughly enjoyed this minor play of 
Shaw’s, which was the second play he wrote. 
He labelled it a “ topical comedy ” in 1893, and 
topical then it certainly was. It was made out of 
the horrified reactions of the late ’eighties towards 
Ibsen, the early stages of Woman’s Emancipation 
(isn’t that a fine old-fashioned phrase ?) with 
which Ibsen was associated in the public mind, 
and out of the dramatist’s early amorous experi- 
ences. Shaw’s first three attempts to become a 
dramatist were thwarted. They ended in complete 
failure : Widowers’ Houses (1892) was a scandal 
d’estime and only performed a few times; The 
Philanderer found no one to produce it, while 
in 1894 the far more important Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession was destroyed by that worm at the root 
of English drama, that institution of recanting 
humbug, the Censorship of Plays, active now 
(don’t forget it), and of which the records of 
good plays and even masterpieces banned are so 
ignominious. 

What was once quarrelsomely topical in The 
Philanderer has now become amusingly “ periodi- 
cal”’—to lend a new sense to that word. But 
to-day this actually helps an audience to enjoy 
the play. It makes it easier to relish its wit and to 
respond generally in that detached way favourable 
to the enjoyment of any comedy which per- 
petually borders on farce with here and there a 
hint of suffering in it. Many readers of Plays 
Pleasant and Unpleasant must have left the Arts 
Theatre last week wondering why on earth the 
author has ever classified The Philanderer among 
the latter. Yet I can assure them that when those 
two volumes first appeared this play was thought 
the most unpleasant of the lot. It even shook the 
equilibrium of the intellectual, free-thinking 
William Archer, the translator and champion of 
Ibsen. If I can trust a powerful but inaccurate 
memory, Archer went so far as to say in print 
when he read this play that he felt inclined to cut 
his friend Shaw. Charteris in the play had 
struck him as an unspeakable cad ; and as, later 
on, in the case of Tanner in Man and Superman, 
there was no getting away from the identification 
of Charteris with Bernard Shaw himself. The 
beard, and the description of Charteris (The 
Quintessence of Ibsenism had appeared in 1891). 
as “the great Ibsenist philosopher!’’ What 
was it then that shocked Archer? Well, 
roughly, precisely what shocks the two representa- 
tives of the older generation, the fathers in the 
play, Colonel Craven and the dramatic critic 
Cuthbertson : Charteris’ lack of chivalry towards 
women and his shamelessness in discussing 
openly his intimate relations with them. Archer 
could not tolerate either the attitude towards love 
between man and woman exhibited in The 
Philanderer. In this connection it is interesting 
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to recall also the reaction of a level-headed French 
critic, Augustin Filon, writing as long afterwards 
as 1905, in the Revue des Deux Mondes. Filon 
complained that Charteris was a cold-blooded 
Don Juan who had degenerated into a male-flirt. 
C'est un homme qui ne fait la cour aux femmes ni 
pour le bon m pour le mauvais motif... Que 
veut-il 2? S’amuser. Seulement—comme on Ta 
dit des Anglais en général—il s’amuse tristement ; 
id y a dans lattitude de ce séducteur glacial et 
dégotité quelque-chose qui n’est pas trés viril. On 
dit la société anglaise infestée de ces gens-ld. This 
comment is characteristic of the Latin temper of 
mind, and it also suggests some explanation why 
Shaw’s plays (apart from the inferiority of the 
French translations) have roused comparatively 
little interest in France. The anti-romantic 
treatment of love in them has neither shocked nor 
attracted French audiences. While English 
audiences with their puritan tradition have been 
either scandalised or delighted, the French have 
been rather bored by it. On the one hand, they 
were prepared to be far more cynical than Shaw 
about sex, and on the other, more respectful to 
passion as a blessed relief from the platitude of 
experience. So Shaw did not interest them in 
either direction. From the point of view of 
criticism, the most interesting aspect of this 
comparatively unskilful yet witty and penetrating 
early comedy is that it foreshadows his subsequent 
treatment of love and the magn versus woman 
situation throughout his career as a dramatist. 
Here for the first time are contrasted the two types 
of womanhood which recur in his subsequent 
plays; Julia Craven, the acquisitive possessive 
type, whom the man who wants to call his soul 
his own or has an aim in life must resist at all 
costs, and Grace Tranfield, who possesses herself 
a “masculine” sense of independence and 
purpose. The first reappears as Cleopatra, Ann 
(though for Ann in Man and Superman a tem- 
porary biological justification is presented), the 
charmer in The Apple Cart—to mention only a 
few ; while the prototypes of Grace are Candida, 
Lady Cecily, Barbara, and Lavinia in Androcles 
and the Lion, and Saint Joan if you like to add her 
to the list. The two contrasted types are also 
to be found in the novels. (This point, by the 
way, is brought out in Mr. E. Strauss’s Bernard 
Shaw, Art and Socialism (Gollancz), a book which 
I implore anyone interested in Bernard Shaw to 
purchase at once.) In The Philanderer, Charteris 
escapes from the passionate acquisitive Julia, and 
is rejected (for precisely his own reasons) by 
Grace. The operative passages of the theme lie 
in Grace’s declaration that she will never marry 
Charteris just because she does love him and 
would necessarily lose her independence if she 
did, in Charteris’ line when he retracts his lover- 
like assertion that his future happiness depends 
upon Grace : “ Ah no; why should I lie? My 
happinegs depends on no one but myself. I can 
do without you,” and in Grace’s reconciliation 
with Julia after the latter has accepted Paramore 
whom she does not love at all: “ You have 
shewn him (Charteris) that you can do without 
him. Now I take back everything I have said. 
Will you shake hands with me? They think this 
a happy.ending, Julia—these men—our lords and 
masters.” Here for Shaw lay the “ unpleasant- 
ness’ of the comedy. Moral : Ibsen’s lesson had 
not been learnt and women will never be 
‘“‘ emancipated ” until those like Julia are taught 
that they can’t be free to have love affairs outside 
marriage without allowing men equal freedom to 
break off such relations, and until other men do 
not pamper them by insisting that they should be 
treated “ chivalrously,” and lastly, until women 
are economically independent of marriage. In 
Charteris Julia caught an unchivalrous tartar. 
Serve her right, and an excelient lesson for her ; 
but it was far from right that circumstances 
should have pushed her into marrying Paramore 
for whom she did not care. 

The performance of the Arts Theatre Company 
(to be continued till April 30) is moderately good. 
The Philanderegr is not an easy play to act, because, 
admirably dramatic as the opening scene is 
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(Charteris and Grace making love), and extremely 
amusing as several of the others are, the play- 
wright’s skill is in places deficient. There is no 
limit to the verve required from the actors. Julia 
needs to be acted with more violence than 
Miss Haythorne provided ; nor did she look the 
jealous termagany with famished eye and hate- 
inhaling nostril. Mr. Edward Byrne forgot that 
in Cuthbertson he was impersonating that 
exuberant dramatic critic Clement Scott, whose 
romantic gusto in praising “ the manly man and 
womanly woman ”’ and cursing the foul hideous- 
ness of Ibsen, rushed along the columns of the 
Daily Telegraph in the ’eighties. Mr. Byrne 
made Cuthbertson into a mild, depressed elderly 
man. Again, a good deal of the fun of Colonel 
Craven, who thanks to Paramore’s diagnosis of 
his liver believes himself a dying man, was lost 
in Mr. McLaughlin not willy-nilly betraying by 
every movement that he was a man in exuberant 
health. It was no doubt difficult for Mr. Richard 
Wordsworth to represent Charteris visibly without 
having known G.B.S. in the days of his vigour : 
that fantastic alacrity, those doubling-ups in 
laughter, those tossings back of head and beard, 
those gestures of quizzical consideration and utter 
amazement which Granville Barker mimicked so 
well as Tanner, were absent from his imper- 
sonation. His facial expressions were limited too 
frequently to those of mere perplexity, which is 
not right. Still. it was by no means a bad 
performance. Miss Blake got all the fun (com- 
paratively easy) out of the would-be masculine 
little Sylvia, and Miss Barbara Waring was 
admirably and quietly dignified as Grace Tran- 
field. But there was no doubt about it, the 
audience enjoyed the whole performance, myself 
included, though it is my duty to pick holes as 
well as to respond. DESMOND MACCARTHY 


THE MOVIES 

“The Heavenly Body,” at the Empire. 
“Tender Comrade,” at the Odeon. 
“On Approval,” at the Leicester Square. 

Diary of a film fancier. Returned from Easter, 
from primrosing and enjoying Mr. Manvell’s Pelican 
on films, to find half a dozen new pictures in Town. 
Jack London in the Strand, Buffalo Bill at Marble 
Arch; both too much in the wilds. It would take 
all day to get from one to the other.. I shall travel 
Leicester Square instead, beginning from the north. 

10.30 a.m, and the Empire front rows filling. Man 
with his hat on. Will he take it off? No; but after 
a while he agrees to move. J am flanked by American 
sergeants. They laugh at the utle The Heavenly Body, 
and go on laughing from time to time, in unison, so 
that I know the funny bits even when they miss me. 
William Powell is an astronomer and wears a bearskin 
cap while discovering his new planet that will hit the 
moon. Nice surroundings; nice job. His love life 
suffers, though. Hedy Lamarr, watching hif go off on 
the night shiit, looks unsatisfied. He doesn’t drink. He 


says, ‘ Proceed, my dear.’ After blackout she stands 
for a minute at the lighted window so that he can icok 
down through his telescope and murmur—whatever 
it is he always murmurs. The local warden pulls her 
up for that ; grubbily handsome, with his banjo, he is 


really much more her kind of man; and she has gone 
to an astrologer who foretells a dark stranger, ete. 
Well, after a few minutes I had had enough of Miss 
Lamarr She belongs to the silent days, or perhaps 
to the feelies of the future ; anyway, she puts a.brake 
on here. Her contribution to farce is a sad unliveliness. 
But dear old Powell works his charm, and when I 
laughed (which I did intermittently) it was thanks 
to him. The fun of heavenly and human bodies, of 
astronomy versus astrology, is neatly but rather 
wearisomely worked out. Can’t recommend strongly. 

Approaching the east side of the Square, I join wrong 
qucue ; so lunch at Quality Inn. Then to the Odeon, 


where Ginger Rogers fans have seen one performance 
and are waiting for the next. I am a fan, too, but this 
isn't the sort of story, all goodbyes and being brave, 
I warm to. Miss Rogers looks at His photograph and 
thinks back, has a baby and then a long speech 
telling the litthe guy that Daddy wen’t come back. 
There are four other girls mooning over photographs, 


too. A bit too much. We have done this story our- 
selves, infinitely better, in Millions Like Us. 
Travelling south, past Hogarth’s statue in the 
afternoon sun: the people sitting on benches might 
be Hogarth’s, too. Very different accents and atmo- 
sphere in the Leicester Square Cinema, where I have 
to pay six shillings for my seat. However, it’s worth 
it, and On, Approval, with Clive Brook acting and 
directing, is the reward of a hard day. A comedy 
by Frederick Lonsdale has been pushed back into 
the ’nineties and handled delicately. Clive Brook 


has a touch with the camera—graceful, gentlemanly, - 


personal; after this, one must add his name to 
Asquith’s among the exponents of English life. On 
Approval makes the most of its old fashions; its 


naughtiness, like its clothes, is delightfully old- , 


fashioned ; and Clive Brook, Beatrice Lillie, Googie 
Withers and Roland Culver have style as a matri- 
monial quartette, though Miss Lillic’s manner doesn’t 
glitter on the screen. One reviewer has welcomed 
this film as lesser Guitry; there’s a taste, perhaps, 
of The Guardsman, too. Leave the very English 
accents of screen and back stalls, hoping to see more 
of Mr. Clive Brook as a director. 

Hogarth’s people still sitting outside. 6.30. Even- 
ing papers and evening queues. Work finished, I 
go to assume the far lighter duties of a Home Guard. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


Redfern Gallery 

Moynihan was always the bad boy of the school ; 
he was less intellectual and more temperamental than 
a Eustonian should be. One suspected him of taking 
lessons out of class from Manet ; and, like his private 
tutor, of hankering after easy triumphs. For that he 
might have lost his tie. Nevertheless, Moynihan was 
profiting all the time by the austere discipline of Euston 
and the tempting insinuations of Manet. Both have 
helped him to produce this lovely Nude (No. 1 in the 
catalogue), the best picture he has painted yet: Titian 
also may have given a bit of advice. That there is 
something amiss with the right-hand bottom corner 
no critic will fail to point out. The passage has been 
worked and overworked, and yet the forms of hand and 
foot remain indefinite. This weakness, however, does 
not suffice to upset the balance of the composition, 
which is remarkable. The placing—the cornering, 
one might almost say—of the figure is worthy of a 
master; the movement of the head and shoulders 
which gives life, and desirable life, to the whole is 
beautiful; the picture,. its imperfections notwith- 
standing, is an achievement. So, on a less ambitious 
scale, is No. 25—Portrait of an A.T., while even the 
Generals, like curates’ eggs, are excellent in parts. 
There is an admirable landscape (Gillan Cove) and 
some interesting Sri/l Life : a thoroughly good, mixed 
bag. 

Moynihan is a born painter. That is just what 
Bores, who has the second room to himself, is not. 
He has adopted the modern idiom, not because it is 
the idiom in which he can best say what he has to 
say, but because it is modern. The result is un- 
convincing. In Room 3 are paintings of Africa and 
Italy by Cecil Michaclis. 


“ Meet Me Victoria,” at the Victoria Palace. 


There is a charming flavour, domestic and local, 
about the new Lupino Lane musical. Three members 
of this inexhaustible stage family are in the cast, 
there is a scene under the station clock, and the story 
is all about that railway which has so obligingly sent 
across the road the porter’s uniforms and other effects. 
Lupino Lane has found another version of his sparrowy 
little man, always in and out of trouble ; this time he 
is Bill Fish, the porter, and his sweetheart pushes a 
tea-wagon and wears a white overall. Dorothy Ward 
is fine as the Strong Woman; she must possess the 
last pair of authentic Principal Boy tights (and thighs) 
in England. Lauri Lupino Lane, a young recruit, 
has a big, plump version of the family face, the 
family’s suppleness and sense of timing, Wailace 
Lupino’s ‘“ Dad” is a perfect piece of solid Cockney- 
ism. Miss Phyllis Robins with her big mouth and 
spun-glass hair has exactly the perky charm needed for 
Lupino Lane’s partner. Among their numbers they 
have one in which they use puppet figures of them- 
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selves, but all through the show their sketch 9 
musical-comedy sentiment and drama has the quaiit, 
of puppetry, assured and feather-light. Inevitably jy 
is Lupino Lane’s evening. The embarrassment thg; 
flickers across his face when in his mock-balle 
sequence the male chorus catch him in the splits ang 
whisk him to their shoulders, his mounting exaspera. 
tion with the lady who cannot learn the simp! 
language of pig’s ear and miller’s daughter, these ang 
a hundred other touches are the mark of a comedis 

who never misses an effect. 


HONOURS EVEN 
The Russian object now is quick victory ._, 
the issue of the war can be decided in the strateg; 
area of southern Poland. The Wehrmacht has bee 
defeated in the Ukraine; it will be defeated j 
Rumania.—Max Werner, April 9th. 


Now the Third Reich is encircled, now doom ox 
the Fortress descends, 

Who shall apportion the glory due to the Fighting 
Friends ? 

Vile is captious division, odious it is to compare 

We are a band of brothers, and common exertion 
we share. 


Now the last act is approaching; and we. know 
the last act crowns the play ; 

If the Soviet rolls back the invader, we ar 
keeping inflation at bay ; 

If Stalin upholds our endeavour in the sphere of 
strategic designs, 

Our task is conducting world-conflict on the 
soundest financial lines. 


Britain and Russia together honour their valiant 
sons, 

London with salvoes of savings, Moscow wit! 
salvoes of guns ! 

Mighty the forces in action, but ours, in thé 
making, more vast— 

What though they march forth to the climax wher 
the climax already is past ? 


Three Powers have shouldered the burdens an 
all in achievement assist, 

We have provided the armour for the Soviet! 
mail the fist, 

We stand on the threshold of action, prepared f 
unlimited loss, 

While Red Army divisions sweep forward wit 
only one river to cross. 


In the West we shall force a decision, we ar 
ready, whatever the price, 

Though the Wehrmacht, destroyed on the Eas 
Front, may not need a hammering twice ! 
Who gingles one Ally for honour, the others 0 

honour would rob— 
America lent us the tools, Sir, and Russia wi 
finish the job. SAGITTARIUS 


Correspondence 
BASIC ENGLISH 


S1rR,—Basic English is partly a translating mediv 
and partly a defining medium. When a Chine 
knowing only a few words of English is faced with th 
word “ Occupation’ on a Government form, the cle! 
will translate this for him into Basic: “* What wor 
do you do?” The sentence in the Atlantic Charte 
“Their countries seek no aggrandisement, territori4 
or other,” is an example of Government English th 
is improved when put into Basic. Why add up th 
words ? If it takes half a dozen words to translat 
a word like aggrandisement, that does not matter 
long as the task of simplifying, defining and translatin 
has been done. 

Mr.. Brailsford says that a foreigner knowing on! 
Basic could not read a book or a newspaper in Englis! 
But he could not do this knowing only his ov 
language. Basic takes him a good step on his way, ai 
if he has the General Basic Dictionary he will fin 
there 20,000 words defined for him by the Basic wor 
he knows. Moreover, the great value of Basic is thd 
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oice it is mastered, syntax and construction will 
jave no difficulties for the learner because Basic is 
the bare bones of English, and shows the foreigner 
the simple shape of the language and what he may 

when he advances beyond Basic. It certainly 

does not take the place of English but is an introduc- 
tion to English, English simplified, its complications 
defined and translated so that social and commercial 
jntercourse may take place between the nations with 
gs little misunderstanding and hindrance as possible. 

As for such tags as Three Blind Mice and I Love 
You—the first is not necessary to users of Basic, and 
asic is mot necessary to users of the second. 

C. M. GREIG 
25 Holland Park Avenue, W.11. 


S1r,—I agree entirely with Mr. Rynd. I go further, 
however, in saying that almost all the objections raised 
against Basic English in the press are not only frivolous 

and contentious; they reveal complete misunder- 
sanding of the possible uses of this simple language. 
The critics have not studied their subject before 
writing about it. 

In “ The A B C of Basic English”’ (page 2) Mr. 
Ogden says: “ Basic, however, is not designed for 
making verses.” Yet on different occasions the 
Editor of the NEw STATESMAN AND NATION, and Mr. 
Brailsford, have implied that Basic will have to be 
used for this purpose. And they have made Basic 
seem ridiculous by pointing out the impossibility of 
wanslating “‘ Three Blind Mice.” Mr. Brailsford’s 
jove-making example is even worse. 

In the public interest this sort of attack should not 
be made. It is very harmful because, at present, most 
English people have little knowledge of the special 
purposes and values of Basic English. They imagine, 
with Mr. Brailsford, that they will be forced to make 
achoice between the normal and Basic forms of their 
language. 

Being a scientific form of language Basic cannot 
compete with the English which gives us the values 
of the arts. The subtle emotional aspects of plays and 
novels, for example, and the bravura of Mr. Churchill’s 
“purple passages ’’ cannot be put into Basic. 

Within its natural limits Basic has immense value, 
chiefly for international purposes in bringing together 
men with -different languages and interests. It 
provides the easiest possible means of contact. In 
this very simple language we can say everything neces- 

sary for everyday purposes: everything that business 
men have to say to each other, and everything neces- 
sary in the wide field of interests covered by science. 

English, as Mr. Brailsford said, should be the inter- 
national language because it is now so widely used. 
In some form it is spoken by 500,000,000 people.) 


But the chaotic spelling of normal English is an 
obstacle to its use as an international language which 
must be simple. And Mr. Rynd has pointed out ome 
of the many reasons why normal English often 
obscures the sense in argument, dissertation and 
analysis. In the simple statements of Basic there is 
no such obscurity. Here, then, are good reasons why 
normal English is not suitable, and why Basic English 
should be chosen. Both forms of English have special 
work to do. There is no reason why they should not 
do this work happily side by side. 
F. R. O’NEILL 

S1r,—Leaving aside Mr. Brailsford’s fanciful fears 
that “‘ Basic ” might supersede normal English, his 
article in your current issue is a statement of the case 
for, not against, ‘“‘ Basic,” as any “ Basicist’’ worth his 
salt ought to be able to demonstrate. 

The English language is strong enough to resist 
the influence of “‘ Basic ” or any other similar academic 
curiosity. We need have no fears on that score. The 
danger of “Basic” lies almost entirely in the 
acceptance, even by opponents, of the claim that 
“Basic” is easier for the foreigner to learn than 
normal English. It is this belief that has made the 
“ Basic”? movement into the linguistic South Sea 
Bubble that it is to-day. 

Yet the claim is wholly untrue. Indeed, by the 
method expressly advocated by the movement, that 
is, the grammar method, it is far more difficult for 
a foreigner to learn “ Basic’ than normal English. 
Improbable as this may sound at a first glance, it is 

evertheless' the plain truth which any intelligent 
person can verify for himself. 

When a foreigner, say, a Czech, tries to speak 
normal English he has a comparatively easy task, the 
processes involved being as follows: 1. The learner 
formulates a sentence in normal Czech. 2. He 
translates each word into its English equivalent. 
3. He strings the English words together with the aid 
of relevant grammatical rules. 4. He speaks. The 
result is not idiomatic English, but the English listener 
will generally manage to understand the drift of it. 

In the case of the “ Basic” learner, process No. 2 
becomes practically impossible. The learner naturally 
attempts to translate the normal Czech words into 
“‘ Basic ” English, but he must fail because “ Basic ” 
does not contain all the words he requires. So he 
must first of all translate the normal Czech into 
““ Basic’ Czech. But there is no such thing as 
** Basic ” Czech (or Hungarian, Russian, etc.) because 
English is the only language that allows of such 
maltreatment. Thus the learner is obliged to invent 
a sort of near-“‘ Basic”? Czech on the spur of the 
moment, translating the normal Czech words into 
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simple definitions, and it is the definitions that he 
must translate into “ Basic” English. Not only is 
this extremely difficult, but the result, even at best, is 
bound to be the worst kind of pidgin English that 
none but another Czech “ Basicist ’’ will understand. 

Thus the danger is this, that Czechs, etc., will try 
to learn “ Basic” English in preference to normal 
English on the strength of the British Government’s 
assurance that it is easier to learn than normal English, 
and that in due course they will realise that they have 
been misled into learning a queer language that they 
can use only among themselves, whereas their own 
native tongue is quite adequate for that purpose 
Naturally, they wiil not turn to normal English, which 
is in fact quite easy to learn, because they will say to 
themselves that if an “easy”? form of English is 


impossible to learn, normal English must be even 
worse. 

But, argues the “ Basicist,” it is not necessary to 
stick to the grammar method * Basic’ may be 


taught by any other method, just like norma! English. 
The answer is that by any rational method it is at 
least as easy to learn normal English as “ Basic, 
why “ Basic ” ? 

Ogden and his followers have been misled by a 
fallacy well known as such to the practical linguist. 
The fallacy is this : Give the learner a small vocabulary 
and teach him to speak in circumlocutory definitions 
It is a mattér of plain horse sense that this procedure 
cannot succeed, because the difficulty it imposes on 
the learner is fifty times greater than the difficulty it 
eliminates. But horse sense is not the strong f 
the academic theorist, while the majority of non- 
academic Britons are linguistically uneducated, so, 
for the present at any rate, Ogden’s Bubble sti i has 
influential support, including—by implication—that 
of Mr. Brailsford. 

Incidentally, arrangements are being made— 
at the moment I am not entitled to say by whom—to 
prove, under “test ’”’ conditions, the above assertion 
that by any rational method foreign speakers will 
learn normal English at least as easily as ‘* Basic.” 

25 Glendale Gardens, LAWRENCE WOLFE 

Wembley. 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 

Srr,—O’Connor in effect invites me 
Joad with a broadside of facts about ex-pupils. With 
a long waiting list I can do so without being accused 
of advertising gratis. Recently, in a class of 16-year- 
olds, six out of seven passed Matric and Schocl Cert. 


’ 
so 


suit « 


though 


, 
to pulverise 


(one Matric 1st Division) . all free from age of five 
to play all day and attend no lessons. Possibly 
99 per cent. in Services and some killed flying. Most 


Don’t know of ex-pupils who can’t 


get promotion. 
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hold down a job. In short, free youth behaves like 
unfree youth about jobs, wars, exams.; where it 
beats unfree youth is in sincerity, grown-upness, 
independence . . . qualities that can’t be measured by 
any known yardstick. A generation or so of free youth 
would put in their proper places—the pigeon holes for 
back numbers—the old wives of both sexes who 
control youth by exams. and school subjects. If Joad 
could hear free youth’s opinion on the Brains Trust 
and its answers to all the questions in life that don’t 
matter a damn... but then I know that Joad would 
emit his familiar cackle and agree with them. 

A. S. NEILL 


Summerhill School. 


AN ACT OF CORPORATE 
WORSHIP 


Sir,—lIf it were proposed tp give all children in 
school daily doses of Conservative Party propaganda 
and instruction in the principles of Conservatism, on 
the justification that a majority of Conservative votes 
at the last general election implies that the majority 
of parents wish their children-to become Conservatives, 
it would rightly be regarded by most people as a 
flagrant violation of the real purposes of education. 
It would also be regarded by the minority who voted 
otherwise as an act of intellectual tyranny, an in- 
tolerable imposition, and several other things not 
printable. Why, then, should it be otherwise with 
religion ? Why should the majority assume the right 
to force upon children their own belief in a super- 
natural deity ? Dr. Micklem speaks of an ““ awareness 
of that supertemporal realm of ultimate reality,” but 
nobody of his way of thinking has proved that there is 
anything to be aware of in that direction. We have 
the right of withdrawal, it is true, but many parents 
hesitate to withdraw their children, fearing to make 
them feel uncomfortable, whilst many more are not 
even aware of this provision. HELEN J. MOORE 

291 Wragby Road, 

Lincoln. 


CHINA AND THE MACHINE AGE 

Sir,—The letters of Messrs. Hsiao Ch’ien and 
Young Chen-Tze are heartening to those of us who 
have looked in vain for some intervention which might 
check the drift of what we continue to call civilisation, 
towards destruction. It is profoundly important, 
therefore, that Chinese thinkers who are studying 
Western civilisation should be under no delusion 
regarding the nature of British industrialism. 

Both letters emphasise the wide differences in 
values which distinguish Chinese life from that of the 
West. It is because of the importance of these 


— 


differences that the decisions China cannot now avoid 


‘ 
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problems of rehabilitation. A man caine to see me 


making in regard to the place of machinery and. whose face was terribly mutilated, and my involuntary 


militarism in her national existence, are so vital, not 
.only for her own future but for that-of the world at 
large. ; 

The tendency of uncontrolled scientific develop- 
ment has been to obliterate traditional and national 
differences, and to sweep larger and ever larger areas 
of the earth into the maelstrom of industrialism, with 
its blatant materialism and its mania for cheap 
quantitative production, and finally into war. Accord- 
ingly there is some danger of the whole world rushing 
towards the precipice. Before science wiped out 
distance, a civilisation could decay and pass out 
without dragging the rest of the world with it, whereas 
to-day, as the result of close financial and economic 
ties, the disease germs of a decaying civilisation pass 
with amazing rapidity from country to country. 

I am glad that Mr. Hsaio no longer insists that 
Britain possesses an industrial control switch, and 
Mr. Young deludes himself in believing that she has. 
Britain may be slower to move in the direction of 
extreme forms of mechanisation than, say, the United 
States, but what industrial techniques has the United 
States adopted which Britain has declined to adopt ? 
Or what device of mechanistic warfare has any nation 
in the world produced which Britain has declined to 
use or to try to make more deadly? Since I wrote 
my previous letter, Sir Stafford Cripps has stated that 
in aircraft production the number of skilled workers 
has been reduced by 40 per cent. and that of unskilled 
increased by 500 per cent., and also that women now 
form about 40 per cent. of the total personnel in the 
industry. 

It so happens that the mass production of com- 
modities is attended by the mechanisation of man, and 
followed by the mass destruction of both material and 
cultural wealth, and men. Equally significant is the 
fact that the demands of mechanistic warfare increase 
the world’s production potential so enormously that 
new fears of disruptive competition seize business 
men and politicians alike, and lead to policies which 
give rise to new conflicts and still more devastating 
world wars. ; 

I am cheered to note that Mr. Hsaio is fully alive 
to these possibilities, and I wish every British citizen 

could be made aware of the timely warning with which 
he concludes his letter. WILFRED WELLOCK 

12 Victoria Avenue, 

Quinton, 
Birmingham, 32. 


HUMAN REHABILITATION 
Sir,—Readers may be interested in a _ recent 
experience of mine which throws light on one of the 


look of concern promptly drew from him his story, 
In 1917, an explosive bullet had shattered his cheek. 
bones, his nose and his right eye. “After thirty-six 
operations, he has a new nose and cheek-bones made 
from his own ribs ; the sight of his left eye has beep 
saved, but constant watering arising from damage t¢ 
the lachrymal gland gives him no little discomfort. 

Once I had recovered from the effects of his grim 
account, the fact which stood out was that although 
he had been given all that modern surgery could 
offer, his elementary psychological needs had been 
entirely neglected. His real tragedy lay not in his 
disfigurement or his past physical suffering, but in 
his ptesent mental condition. In the space of a few 
minutes, he referred over and over again to the 
monotony of his work ; there are long spells when he 
is unoccupied and therefore a prey to depression, 
He seems to be happy only in the summer evenings 
when he can work on his plot. 

It is significant that he came to see-mie about a 
trifling complaint, of which he would probably have 
been unconscious but for his morbid state of mind. 
The treatment he needed would be provided by any 
employment which made a balanced demand upon his 
mental and physical faculties. Apart from failing to 
do this, his present job is positively detrimental to his 
well-being in that he knows that it is regarded as the 
kind of work which is fit for the unskilled dregs of the 
labour market. 

On the physical side, rehabilitation is indeed saving 
lives ; where the surgeons leave off, the P.T. specialist 
takes up the task of rebuilding and co-ordinating the 
maimed body. But it is an injustice to the patient, 
to the surgeon and to society itself if a man is to be 
plucked from the jaws of death only to lead a life 
of frustration and humiliation. The happiness of 
many thousands of young men will depend upon 
radical progress in the field of Social Medicine. 

DAVID ROGERSON 


AYES AND NOES 

Sir,—‘‘ Churchill Demands Deletion of Clause.” 
Where have I seen something like that before? Why, 
yes, of course! In “ This England,” quoted from the 
Sunday Pictorial. 

““ When a vote was taken at a meeting of London 
spinsters yesterday, on a resolution demanding 
pensions at 55, a few hands were raised against it. 
The chairwoman rose and said she would take the 
vote again, and this time no one must vote against it. 
The resolution was unanimous.” 

Not quite unanimous this time, but still a creditable 
effort. T. A. CAIRNS 
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Look out for this remarkable 
first novel (ready on April 25) 
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Never So 
Young Again 
DAN BRENNAN 


fiction 


* Forty-eight of our aircraft are 
missing.”’ That is the dry language 
of the communique, and it tells 
nothing of the tremendous drama 
behind it all. Here for the first time 
is the inside story of how the youth 
of Bomber Command become “ old 
young men” under the constant 
strain of facing death night after | 
night over the Ruhr valley. 





Never So Young Again is the love 
story of Diana, A.T.S. Subaltern, 
ind Mack Norton, a young American 





) te pall of 
volunteer in the Royal! Air Force. | oc and his unique | Billy 
The author is a young American, | Ready April 17th 16/- 1 | 
who has flown as a rear-gunner with WILFRID THORLEY 76 
the RAF. 8s 6d net H U T CH i N S oO N | With many illustrations from drawings 
. one . (Publi Ltd. by Ernest H. Thomas 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd | L & b . gee ms | y 
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The alternative non- 


Book Society 


This long awaited autobiography 
will be eagerly read by those who 
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choice of The 
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About Country Life 


The Ark 
PHYLLIS KELWAY 15 - 
Illustrated with 33 half-tone plates 


For Young People 


The Care of 


THO MAS Domestic 
BEECHAM | 


Animals 
Lt.-Col. G. H. Badcock 7/6 


With a Foreword by Derek McCulloch 
(Uncle Mac of the B.B.C.) 


Children’s Poems 


Barleycomb 
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By E. F. BOZMAN 


A ‘first-person’ story of 
a difficult modern man. 


Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 
writes: ‘The story gripped 
and held my interest. Una 
is delightful, and the close 
is beautiful.” 
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} BEOKS IN GENERAL 


WE go into the junk shop of literature and stand 


that back-room where the Utopias, the possible 
ds and worlds of the future, lie discarded and 
One has the sensation of looking 
inventions that have not come off, of picking 

yt the mind’s old iron, a vain collection of 
qué wheels, lame dynamos, crack-brained 
agines and jammed slot-machines. For these 
ires and allegories are the most mechanical 
ind of literature, the most notional and the soonest 
superseded. The great museum pieces like 
Plato’s Republic, More’s Utopia, Swift’s Gulliver’s 
Travels and the Lettres Persanes indeed rise 
above this bric-a-brac of brave new worlds; 
imive and humane, they stand apart from the 
scra pheap. They can be made to work. And 
ps things of Wells like The Time Machine 

a The E idend of Dr. Moreau may, also, be made 

» sustain a meaning. But Bellamy, Trollope, 
Bulwer Lytton—what predestined old iron their 
invention is. And the wheels of Brave New 
World, the latest of them, already begin to creak 
ad squeal since~the war. We sigh for, rather 
than regret, the acetate and the zip. The arts 
of — are a lost virtue, not an outmoded 
vice. 

Brave New World took me back to its curious 
predecessor of the 70’s, Bulwer Lytton’s The 
Coming Race. Sets of Bulwer Lytton pile up by 
the dozen in the second-hand book shops; they 
ate never sold. He is, I fancy, the totally unread 
Victorian. But The Coming Race is worth reading. 
Lytton was one of those prolific, naturally spurious 
and voraciously confident novelists who believed 
in trying everything. Ideas streamed out of 
that restless and immensely competent mind like 
chords from a Wurlitzer organ, with the exuber- 
ance of the second-rate. He was a human Holly- 
wood. He had all Hollywood’s efficiency and 
all Hollywood’s sensitiveness about his produc- 
tions. His last three books—The Coming Race 
was among them, and it is well written—were 
an attempt to show that he could rise above the 
faux bon. Alas for belated efforts towards 
salvation. The proprietors of a new meat 
essence, seeking an heroic name for their product, 
were captivated by the magic substance called 
Vril which was the basis of li life in Bulwer Lytton’s 
brave new world. The coming race were fed 
by Bovril. 

The Vril-ya or Coming Race of Bulwer Lytton 
were an underground people like the slave 
population in The Time Machine. An American 
mining engineer lowered himself into this 
unsuspected society and found himself in a 
civilisation which had carried the wonders and 
blessings of science beyond anything experienced 
in the *70’s. The dream of dwelling in marble 
halls, which is commemorated by a song of the 
period, was realised. Lytton, who had grown up 
with Faraday and had seen the introduction of 
artificial street lighting—a revolution not so 
difficult for us to imagine now—was especially 
taken by the idea of light when he invented the 
luminous underground city states. Vegetation 
and man luxuriated in one of those static, 
artificial and hothouse environments which 
scientists long for and love to imagine. Lytton 
was guessing at the electric world of the future, 
which was also to appear in the short-term 
socialist paradise of gadgets which WDellamy 
described. The people of the future were to 
dread the dark. Perpetual music issued mys- 
teriously on the air in Lytton’s city, and Vril, 
the magic energy which gave these people their 
phenomenal power, was an electric essence of 
some kind. In ‘“‘its manifold branches” Vril 
included magnetism—the famous, melodramatic 
animal magnetism which agitated the fancies 
of the 19th century—and galvanism. Vril was 
rather like a liquid version of the Philosopher’s 
Stone, a Super Vitamin. It could flow into the 
mind; it could permeate the bodies of animals, 
men and plants. It could alter the weather and 


0 


could so quicken the brain by trance or vision, 


that the thoughts of one brain could be observed 
by another or could be transmitted automatically, 
teleprinter fashion, in the interests of a more 
rapid interchange of knowledge. And of course— 
though this was never mentioned—-for the 
purpose of having power over other brains. 
Power has always been the quest of the scientific 
Utopias—power and no questions asked. A dose 
of Vril and a young woman could—and did in 
this story—seal up a mountain abyss in a night. 
A mild dose of Vril—and you could learn a 
foreign language in a flash. You simply read 
and learned the words you detected in the 
foreigner’s brain while he lay in hypnotic sleep. 

The amusing things in these discarded Utopias 
are the fragments of contemporary life which 
have been unconsciously left lying about the 
narrative. The coming race could fly—but they 
flew on the feathery wings of Victorian angels. 
The women, moreover, discarded their wings 
when they married and hung them over the 
marriage bed. The women come in for firm 
handling. They are larger than the men and 
they have all the rights of courtship. Lytton 
supposed that the result of female emancipation 
would be that women would do the proposing, 
and so the male blushes and runs coyly from the 
devouring female. But once they have caught 
their prey, these ladies, who were ‘‘ devoid of 
the softness and timidity of our women,’’ became 
obedient and docile. ‘‘ She for God in him.” 
It will be noted by the reader that they were 
still jealous and still terrific snobs. Lytton, who 
had suffered in his marriage and had Don Juan’s 
hatred of the sex, enjoyed himself here. For the 
rest his picture is luxurious, dazzling, theatrical, 
a Waring and Gillow’s day-dream. He invents a 
robot for the menial tasks and children have the 
task of policing and protecting this state, for 
Vril makes them indomitable. 

But presently doubts enter the. narrator’s 
mind. Here is scientific perfection. Here is 
a world of light, in both senses. In appearance 
the people have the nobility of demi-gods. 
The state has the ease of family life. Divorce 
is possible, but the married have lapsed into 
fidelity; heresy is possible, but the heretics 
mildly found another city. Authority has barely 
to be exerted in a world so precise and so dull. 
Population has been limited—a favourite idea 
among scientists from the ’70’s onwards—though 
not by contraception. Emigration is the solution. 
There is the irresistible droning peace of the 
perfectly run power station. And that is the 
trouble—the dullness, the atrophy of the spirit 
and the imagination, the decay of the arts, the 
death of individual life. Lytton did not mention 
the fear of birth; but youth is prolonged and 
the fear of death is non-existent. For a mild and 
nullifying belief in the ubiquitous All-Good has 
lulled these people with the notion that they 
might just as well live on the next plane of 
consciousness as on this one. 

One recognises in this book so many of the ideas 
projected from the life of mid- Victorian prosperity. 


-What is interesting is the engineer’s horrified 


flight from it. True the immediate cause of that 
flight is Lytton’s private bugbear—a threat of 
marriage; but still, the flight is a flight from 
scientific perfectionism, from the planned and 
sterile state. What is even more interesting is 
the startling resemblance to Huxley’s Brave New 
World. Vril becomes soma; the genteel flying 
romps of the Vril-ya may be compared with the 
joy-riding helicopters and the outbreaks of Orgy- 
porgy. In Brave New World it is the women 
who pursue. Knowledge of the past is forbidden 
as it was to the Vril-ya; the luxury state, in its trance 
of peace and comfort, conditions one against the 
knowledge of pain or the fear of death. Both 
books describe states that are tyrannical because 
they are static and sustained by most ingeniously 
applied intellectual power, states which have 
defeated the spiritual and imaginative life of man. 
The All-Good of Bulwer Lytton is fundamentally 
indistinguishable from MHuxley’s Ford. Both 
books owe something to American ideas and, unlike 
Plato or More, these two Utopias find paradise 
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and perfection intolerable. They are, of course, the 
materialist’s heaven on earth. 

Lytton was an admirable writer in one respect ; 
he paid expert attention to the shaping of his 
story. The penultimate scene, for example, in 
which a child is directed to lure the engineer 
away and assassinate him, is excellent; the 
dilemma of the love story—closely paralleled 
by Brave New World—is dramatic and amusing. 
But, for the rest, time has dated The Coming Race. 
The setting is over-furnished; the political 
economy a bore ; the philology a tedious anticipa- 
tion of Basic English. Inventors of civilisation 
enjoy themselves too much at the game and we tire. 
But the dating of Brave New World is recent. 
Paradoxically it is the war that has accentuated 
the deep inhumanity of that book and has made 
it seem flashy-and tinny. Intended to horrify, 
it never horrified as Swift could horrify, or, say, 
the Wells of The Time Machine or The Island of 
Dr. Moreau, because Huxley was playing with 
horror, because he lacked gravity, because he was 
not, in the final count, humane. The ability to 
convey courage, fear and wonder which Wells 
showed in those two fantasies of his, the willing- 
ness to be overwhelmed by imagination and by 
feeling, are lacking from Brave New World. 
It remains feline, speculative. The author’s 
basis does not seem to be either an imaginative 
or moral one, but something second-hand and 
read-up, a memory for excellent quotations. 
It is a brilliant book but we rebel against it. 
We rebel against the argument—for example, 
surely the Savage is also a conditioned man ? 
We rebel finally against the aestheticism and non- 
attachment of the writer. We reject in 
Huxley’s antithesis: society and happiness 
versus syphilis, art and God. 

We do not rebel in the same way against Swift. 
Yet his picture of the human race has moments 
of an irony more wicked and of a horror far more 
appalling. We accept the madness of Swift, 
where we cannot accept the squeamishness and 
flagellations of Huxley. We accept, of course, 
Swift’s gravity. For when Swift said that he 
detested the human herd, he made it clear that 
he loved Tom, Joe and Harry. Swift had a 
violent dose of that madness which lay beneath 
the sane, practical worldliness of the 18th century, 
but he never lost the century’s great sense of 
order and proportion; nor did he lose its 
humanity, its profound deference to human 
nature. ‘‘ The proper study of mankind is 
man,”’ ‘‘ We must cultivate our garden ’’—the 18th 
century was not shocked into other-worldliness 
by the behaviour of man. What is lacking in 
Brave New World is the notion of ordinary mcral 
character, of plain goodness, which the simple, 
serious, indeed humourless figure of Gulliver 
brought to Swift’s explorations. By the time 
Wells is writing the figure of the traveller or 
narrator has dimmed and has become a mere 
streak of professional rectitude; with Huxley, 
the idea of a human being who belongs anywhere 
vanishes altogether. A brain, a mere memory, 
the match that lights the brilliant sky rocket is 
all that is left. No doubt he makes us secretly 
sigh for the zipper and the Malthusian belt, as 
the ladies of the 18th century sighed with pleasure 
at the thought of what wicked Yahoos they really 
were—but where Huxley peeps through the 
keyhole of non-attachment, Swift flings the door 
wide open. One does not say that what Huxley’s 
satire has seen is impossible; one says that what is 
not felt is trivial. V. S. PRITCHETT 
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MUNICH AND THE U.S.S.R. 


The Truth about the Munich Crisis. By 
VISCOUNT MAUGHAM. Heinemann. 5s. 
Maisky. By Gerorce BILaAINKIN. Allen & 

Unwin. 15s. 

Lord Maugham’s defence of Munich and of the 
Government in which he was Lord Chancellor 
(during 1938-9) is based on a very lucid statement 
of a very few of the facts. The Czechs, he 
explains, were a hotch-potch of a nation which 
had failed to gain the loyalty of their large and 
numerous minorities. Britain had no obligation 
to the Czechs; we were only involved if 
France wanted to stand by the Czechs. France, 
divided, weak and corrupt, found when the test 
came that she would not, or could not, honour her 
treaty. The French had let their arms go, and 
so had we. All Czechoslovakia’s neighbours were 
prepared to play the jackal when Germany 
attacked. And in 1938 it was still reasonable 
to try to prevent war by taking Hitler at his word, 
since he had not yet shown his unprecedented 
capacity for mendacity ! 

About Russia Lord Maugham has almost 
nothing to say except that the U.S.S.R. had no 
common frontier with Czechoslovakia and would 
have had to go through Rumanian territory to give 
more than aerial support; that the purges of 
Soviet generals made the Western Powers believe 
her weaker than she was, and that the Franco- 
Soviet Pact of Mutual Assistance of 1935 was in 
any case a somewhat difficult document to 
construe, in the light of the Locarno Pact to which 
it was subject. He then adds, as if this obscure 
legal point settled the matter: “‘ France had no 
allies unless Britain should join her.” 

He completely ignores the facts that throughout 
the whole period from 1934, when the U.S.S.R. 
became a Member of the League, up to Britain’s 
refusal of the suggested military conference at 
Bukarest in 1939, Russia constantly urged a 
policy of collective security, and that the large 
part of the population of this country which 
favoured it was thwarted by the National Govern- 
ment. If Lord Maugham does not enjoy looking 
up official documents, which should not have been 
inaccessible to him, he may find the Soviet 
collectivist case put with interesting documentation 
in Mr. Bilainkin’s book on Maisky. It is not a 
comprehensive or even an objective book; nor is 
it a biography of Maisky. It is an account of 
British-Russian relations during the thirteen 
years in which Maisky was ambassador to this 
country, 

Lord Maugham should ponder Maisky’s com- 
ments on the Economic Conference of 1933, 
when it became clear to him, as well as to many 
others, that we were heading for a first-class 
economic crisis and subsequent world war. 
Then he should read the story of the persistent, 
sometimes hysterical, boycoiting and abuse of the 
U.S.S.R. by a section of opinion, often led by 
members of the British Government. Then he can 
consider the evidence of Russia’s offers of aid and 
collaboration during the Munich crisis. How 
did he come to write a book on Munich without 
mentioning Litvinov’s specific pledge of aid to the 
Czechs (quoted by Mr. Bilainkin, page 210) ; the 
various suggestions for staff talks made by Russia 
(p. 221)? Has he considered the very significant 
story (p. 211) of the failure of M. Bonnet to pass 
on to the British Litvinov’s definite assurance of 
Russian support? The fact is that French and 
British policy up to and at Munich was to give 
Hitler a tree hand in the East in the belief that 
in that way the natural expansion of German 
imperialism could be satisfied, and that there 
was then a good chance of avoiding world war 
and making a trade and even a diplomatic alliance 


with Germany. The selection of documents 
published by Mr. Bilainkin—they are obtainable 
from other sources also—show that this policy 
was Maintained right up to the eve of war itself 
when we sent a military mission to Russia, not 


to produce a military pact but to satisfy public 
clamour at home. On August 28th, 1939—less 
than a month before the invasion of Poland— 


Sir Nevile Henderson was talking about the 
possibilities of an Anglo-German alliance with 
Ribbentrop (p. 279). Finally, why does Lord 
Maugham say nothing about the fact revealed 
by Dr. Benes that the Soviet Union offered to 
fight alone with Czechoslovakia after the Allies 
had dictated Hitler’s terms to the Czechs ? 

‘Lord Maugham’s training has not qualified him 
to write about Munich. However it may be in 
trying a case of murder, it is certainly erroneous 
to examine a diplomatic and political situation 
without considering evidence of motive and of 
antecedents. The case against Munich is not 
indictment of Chamberlain’s conduct when he 
was actually confronted with the final dilemma. 
The case is that Munich is what years of 
Conservative policy was bound to achieve. The 
policy of stamping on Germany when she was 
weak and then permitting Hitler’s rearmament, 
while destroying collective security and relying 
on Hitler’s promises to attack ‘“‘ Bolshevism ” 
and not the West—all this was a business-man’s, 
anti-Soviet, pro-Fascist policy. It was not a 
chance or accidental affair in which the Left were 
involved as much as the Right, but a clearly 
conceived policy sustained throughout the Spanish 
war and reaching its climax in the F.B.I. treaty 
with German industry at Dusseldorf on the day 
of Hitler’s march to Prague. If the public opinion 
which had throughout protested against the anti- 
collective security, anti-League, pro-Hitler and 
pro-Franco policy had not been joined by the 
awakened forces of British nationalism when 
Hitler marched to Prague, the policy of Munich 
would have been continued while Hitler con- 
quered other countries. 

It is difficult to be sure where this logic would 
have led us. We should not have guaranteed 
Poland, and we should have signed a trade 
alliance with Germany to oust the United States 
from the markets of South America. Whether 
Hitler would have attacked Russia before he used 
his fifth columnists in France we do not know. 
We should in any case have been confronted with 
a war against Germany in which we had neither 
America nor Russia as an ally. Unless, of course, 
we had decided (as we well might have done) to 
play out the policy of Laval-Hoare, non-interven- 
tion-Munich-Dusseldorf to the bitter end and 
let Hitler be master of England as well as of 
Eastern Europe and the rest. One or other of 
these alternatives was involved in Munich. 

This little pamphlet is worth exposure because 
it is the kind of case that will be written up for 
ignoramuses or for people who have political 
reasons for wishing to defend Chamberlainism. 
Lord Maugham writes in good faith to defend the 
memory of Mr. Chamberlain, who was an honest 
man who believed in a disastrous policy. But 
an ex-Lord Chancellor should get up his brief 
before presenting it. Tom PAINE 


THE LOST AND THE DAMNED 


The Turning Point. By Kraus Mann. 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

Between the lines of this autobiography one 
can glimpse the whole story of the European 
disgrace, the ineffectiveness of the older genera- 
tion, the recklessness of the young, the wilful 
blindness of the whole. With what horror one 
follows the descending curve from weariness to 
idiocy, from idiocy to disaster, from disaster to 
plain wickedness. It is a pity that Klaus Mann, 
who is a son of the novelist Thomas Mann, chose 
to write his account of it in a language he does 
not command; for dimly through the verbiage 
one can discern sensibility and understanding— 
in German the passages on childhood, for example, 
might have been acute. In German-English 
they are acutely bad, as are all the other dithy- 
rambic set-pieces, while the dialogue which he 
keeps introducing merely serves to remind us how 
brilliantly Christopher Isherwood in his novels 
hit off the German attempts at our idiom. One 
must read this book, if at all, between the lines, 
because reading along them is like driving a snow- 
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plough through drifts of epithets and heavy falls 
‘of piled-up sentences. 

For those who did not experience these years 
the account is just worth while, until someone 
arrives to do it better. Klaus Mann was peculiarly 
well placed to describe the era. He was brought 
up in the security of an affectionate and cultivated 
family. He had behind him the prestige of one of 
the greatest living novelists, so that his own career 
as a writer was smoothed from the outset. He 
had in himself, one may guess, an experimenting 
temperament, boundless self-confidence and 
personal charm. It was not a bad equipment for 
the goal he set himself—*‘ to be a young European 
Intellectual—it was an attitude, an ambition; 
it almost became a programme.” The three 
operative words of this ambition deserve a second 
glance. ‘‘ Young’’; that was an acceptance of 
the contemporary German myth. Youth needed 
no justification; it was a self-evident claim to 
applause, rewards, indulgence or actual worship, 
and the price it exacted from those who made 
it (and this is one strand in the explanation of 
Fascism) was a failure of the wish to grow up. 
** European ’’ was adopted as a protest against 
German Nationalism, an honourable attempt at 
co-operation, and the price paid for it was 
vilification from the Old Guard and, in the end, 
exile. -‘‘ Intellectual’’—a not ignoble boast of 
belonging to a brotherhood in whose ds lay 
the maintenance and the extension of the tradition 
of civilisation and its price, in our time, was 
isolation from the common currents of life. 

That isolation was the pity. But it was not 
the fault of the young alone. The Old Guard, 
the ‘respectable, the ‘‘ good,’’ encouraged the 
worst element in the ambition, the claim of 
youth—surrendered to it entirely and without 
qualification, indeed, in surrendering to Hitler. 
What was good in the ambition they rejected, 
offering nothing in its place but second-hand 
codes, reach-me-down morals and_ rechauffé 
doctrine. It is the business of the young to 
experiment and they are entitled to expect their 
predecessors to have pushed on as far as possible. 
When, instead of pushing on, they have scampered 
back in retreat, the young are left in a vacuum of 
revolt with nothing tough enough to withstand 
their reaction. 

This explains, perhaps, the cult of the Damned 
and the Mad which was the prevailing literary 
fashion—and the legends of such writers even 
more, perhaps, than their works. It is under- 
standable. Better be actively damned than 
negatively lost. Better be damned with Baudelaire, 
Rimbaud, Cocteau, than lost in the safety of 
Lord Halifax, Earl Baldwin, Cosmo Lang. Better 
any day damnation than the perdition of 
ineffective goodness. Certainly. But wasn’t 
there—the Old Guard plaintively might ask—a 
third possibility ? Was there no tradition which 
could command respect? Well, in literature in 
England there were, say, Bernard Shaw and H. G. 
Wells. They certainly had pushed on as far as 
possible. But unfortunately the Old Guard 
had fallen back long before that. And in politics 
there was Winston Churchill whom the Tories 
(though both he and they seem now to have 
forgotten it) consistently kept out of power. 
So these, the Grand Old Men of the period, were 
as isolated as the young themselves. When a 
period ceases to honour its own great men, it can 
hardly blame its children for running wild. 

T. C. Worsley 


A PROBLEM OF TOWN PLANNING 


The Journey to Work. 
Kegan Paul. 15s. 


This study of the economic functions and social 
effects of the daily journey to work is a timely as 
well as a scholarly and well-documented piece of 
research into an important aspect of physical 
planning, hitherto neglected. It is not exhaustive, 
but suggests a dozen fields for further inquiry, 
many of which should be put in hand immedi- 
ately, before we are committed to any large-scale 


By K. LIEPMANN. 
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y of decentralisation either of industry or. of 
tion. For, as Dr. Liepmann points out, 
p’edvantages to the industrial life of the country 
our immensely improved transport services 
mded at first to be assessed too optimistically : 
recent years es has swung to the other 


vated Mitreme, burden overshadowing the 
Ne of fi) a degree shown probably at its darkest in the 
areer Mividence given before the Royal jon on 

He Mite Distribution of the Industrial ion. 

Nting Miyoler assessment should now be made. For the 
and BRenefits are very real, both to industry and to 
it for Hyorkers. A good transport service eases economic 
pean Mihanges, decreases dependence on one firm or 
On; Hive industry in any area, reduces the danger of 
ee Minemployment and helps to maintain family life 
cond Hmong members working in widely dispersed 
¢ of MEndustries. Given good travel facilities blind- 
ceded Hiey jobs can be avoided and workers can be 
n to BBelped to find the right kind of job, to retain a 
ship, Muitable job, to combine two intermittent jobs 
nade [ind change over from a declining to a flourishing 

n of MEadustry without breaking up the home. 
‘up. = price to be paid, however, is heavy, and is 
inst Morne practically entirely by the worker, whether 
t at is counted in terms of money, of wasted time 
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or of strain. Information on each of these aspects 
is fragmentary and requires further research. As 
he author remarks—while fares are measurable 
n terms of shillings and pence and the duration 
of journeys in hours and minutes, strain is 
measurable only by a description of the in- 
snveniences endured and by its effects on the 
health and efficiency of the people affected ; this 
last would, she suggests, be a study which would 
repay careful medical research on a comprehensive 
scale ; the two former (cost and time) could most 
asily and most suitably be ascertained through the 
next Census, as a continuation of the enquiry 
made in the 1921 Census but omitted from that 
of 1931. 

Meanwhile, we know that Juvenile Advisory 
Committees have been seriously concerned at the 
rippling burden of fares on the wages of women 
d young people ; we know that few employed 
persons on new housing estates in industrial towns 
lve within walking distance of their work unless 
they live in blocks of flats in the centre of the 
town; we know that an eight-hour day is often 
stretched by the journey to work to ten, eleven 
or even twelve hours away from home. We know, 
wo, that there was little, if any, integration 
between home and work-place in the immense 
housing programme undertaken between I919 















and 1939. ‘hus in London the vast new housing 
estates were mainly built far to the east, while the 
new industrial areas were in the west ; in Glasgow 
the new Trading Estate was developed five miles 
on one side of the city, while the new housing 
estates were built five miles on the opposite side ; 
the Austin motor works outside Birmingham draw 
their 20,000 workers from a hundred different 
localities, one out of every 17 members of the 
staff travelling over 10 miles to work every day. 

Dr. Liepmann very rightly sees the problem as 
one of town planning, much of the present discord 
being indeed a symptom that something is wrong 
with the kind of “ zoned ” community which has 
been created in the past twenty-five years. She 
suggests various ways of mitigating the present 
hardships endured by those travelling to and from 
work—mitigations such as the five-day week, 
staggered working hours, the relaxation of time- 
keeping rules and the provision of rest-pauses 

good canteen meals—combined with the 
technical improvement of the transport services 
themselves, an increase in workmen’s trains and 
an extension of the time during which they are 
available, and the withdrawal of the regulation 
which forbids persons to share an unlicensed 
conveyance. 

These, however, are palliatives of the mistakes 
of the past. She recommends a much more 
realist approach to town planning in the future, a 
more careful investigation into the social implica- 
tions of the structure of a town, of the relationship 
between home and workplace, of leisure and of 
spare time. These are indeed of fundamental 
importance, and may well, if studied objectively, 
herald the approach of a new kind of civic planning 
well suited to the needs of an industrial nation. 
There need be no rigidity in the design or struc- 
ture of any area, provided that there is an intelli- 
gent assessment of the particular elements 
involved in each replanning problem. Four 
choices are here given : (a2) To live and work in 
the same town, (5) to live outside and work in the 
town, (c) to live and work outside the parent town 
(i.e. in a satellite town or in the dormitory suburb 
of a trading estate), and (d) to live in the town and 
work outside it. Whatever the kind of city which 
is created, however, a proper integration between 
home and work is essential to the well-being of 
a community, and one which must be understood 
in all its implications before it can be successfully 
solved. This study by Dr. Liepmann is a valuable 
contribution to such an understanding. 

ELIZABETH DENBY 
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STUMPING SOUTH AMERICA 


South American Journey. By WALDO Frank 


Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 


The most entertaining travel books come often 
from men who have a good opinion of themselves. 
Though vanity infuriates, it can give a diverting 
twist to scenes and events which a more modest 
observer might record with care but dully. Se 
it is with Mr. Frank. He is an accomplished 
writer and propagandist who has produced in the 
last few years, as well as a great deal of reportage. 
an extremely able and informative book on Latin 
America. When, therefore, in 1942, he set out 
on a lecture tour of the South American States. 
he was revisiting a continent in which he was 
known and respected and with which he had close 
bonds of understanding. He would meet old 
friends ; he would be sought after by those who 
knew his reputation ; he would be writing about 
familiar and well-loved places. But those whx 
enjoy his bright style and his genuine sympathy 
for the Latin American people will find it 
embarrassing to discover that to Mr. Frank, at 
least, his journey was more the triumphal tour 
of a liberator than the peregrination of a lecturer. 
Even Chateaubriand would seem retiring to the 
reader of Mr. Frank’s account of the value of his 
mission. 

All the same, once you penetrate the rhetoric 
and egocentricity, there is a great deal in this 
book for both lovers of travel and those who want 
to know more about the background of recent 
developments in South America. Mr. Frank 
travelled zealously in his efforts to rouse Latin 
America to anti-Fascist enthusiasm. It was a 
difficult job : he was hemmed in always by petty 
restrictions, watched by the police while he 
supped with their masters, and forced to translate 
his lectures into philosophical terms lest he be 
deported for anti-neutrality propaganda (the 
object of his journey). On the eve of his departure 
from Argentina he was attacked and severely 
injured by a gang of Fascists; they at least knew 
how effective his Midlothian stumping was. An 
exciting account of this is one of the highlights 
of the book, as for him it must have been his most 
rousing adventure. In fact, Mr. Frank is a far 
more able descriptive writer than he is philo- 
sopher, to judge from the soliloquies scattered 
throughout the book. He has a knack of sensing 
the political atmosphere, and his lucid summaries 
of the history and present condition of the 
different States that he visits are amongst the 
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best that are available to the English reader. He 
certainly covers the ground. Almost every major 
event in South American history is dealt with in 
passing ; the Chaco war, the wars of liberation, 
and the kaleidoscopic changes of government in 
almost every republic. But there are passages 
which rise above the general level of the book. 
Two, which I think are outstanding, are his 
description of the influence of the pampa on 
Argentine psychology and his analysis of the 
growth of Brazil, strangest of all the South 
American States, most isolated from the com- 
munity of culture which they share and potentially 
the greatest of them all. After reading this book 
we shall listen readily to anything else Mr. Frank 
has to say about South America. He has a pene- 
trating insight into the character of that extra- 
ordinary continent. NorMAN MACKENZIE 


100,000,000 


Film. By RoGerR MANVELL. Pelican Books. 9d. 

This book has been cunningly designed to 
appeal to many readers. The expert, the highbrow, 
the fashionable, the fan, the stargazer, the mere 
quever and the abstainer will find. themselves 
interested. For even if you condemn the film as 
art, it is still—what is the word ?—a “ phe- 
nomenon,’’ to be taken into account. There is, 
in fact, a double interest, esthetic and sociological, 
so that the worst film as well as the best assumes 
significance. Marcel Carné, with Le Four se léve, 
may have added an almost perfect film to the 
repertory a few of us keep in our heads ; but it’s 
in French, it will be seen and enjoyed by only a 
few thousands, whereas Tarzan’s Desert Mystery 
or Buffalo Bill belongs to millions—100,000,000 is 
the sort of audience Hollywood has in mind when 
it sets out on a big production. That is a stagger- 
ing responsibility. Dear multitude, it mustn’t be 
shocked, it mustn’t be bitten, it mustn’t be 
debauched (though titillation is in order), it 
mustn’t be made to think more than a very little ; 
or what would the world be coming to? So 
the Hays Office in America brings in a new order 
about jumper girls, or Lord Tyrrell, president of 
our own Board of Censors, congratulates us with 
the warning that ‘‘ Cinema needs continued 
repression of controversy in order to stave off 
disaster.’’ Bans on politics, religion, sex, horror ; 
but no ban, you will notice, on art as such. The 
surprise, rather, is that the average film (which 
means the American film) should be as good as 
itis. A rather deadly efficiency marks the produc- 


has so much tosh been served up with so much 
address. Melodrama, for example, music and all, 
and spectacle are enjoying their heyday. And 
the highbrow gets enough to keep him out of the 
theatre most weeks in the year. 

Mr. Manvell, whose book is as alert and 
catholic an introduction to films as one could 
wish, quotes some interesting remarks by an 
American critic on the subject of film audiences. 
Hypnosis, he decides, is the only word to describe 
the atmosphere in which most films are looked at 
and listened to. Gazing in darkness as at a 
crystal, bound by a church-like ritual and devo- 
tion, the audience is lulled into a stupor or trance 
of enjoyment. Partly this inertia is due to the 
supine nature of film stories, but also the spectator 
has no contact with the screen, and must either 
marvel or keep away. Easier to take what comes, 
good or bad, and that is what most people do. 
They may have a favourite star, a preferred type 
of picture (gangster or musical), but that is as 
far as selectiveness goes. Again, one is astounded, 
not by the contemptible average of films, but by 
the fact that, despite everything, half a dozen first- 
rate films are made every year, some of which 
succeed in being popular. I don’t think it true 
to say that the cinema debases taste; on the 
contrary. it creates taste where there was none 
before. 

The second half of Mr. Manveli’s Film discusses 
the influence of the cinema—exceedingly difficult 
to gauge—and compares aims and effects in 
England, France, America, Germany and Russia. 
In the last two countries the immense value 
of films as propaganda has been realised, while 
democracies, even in wartime, shrink not 
only from propaganda but from any tendency to 
stir people’s minds. A direction is being given 
to British films by the documentary movement, 
and Mr. Manvell makes a very useful suggestion 
when he recommends that to the existing certificate 
given by the Board of Censors another should 
be added: the S certificate, granting the rights 
of exhibition to Societies. He ends with some 
useful advice on how to form and run a film 
society. 

The first half of the book deals with the film 
as an art form, and the criticism is splendidly 
reinforced with 192 photographs. This, together 
with the index of directors and their films, has 
given me a great deal of ruminative pleasure. 
Films one would like to encounter again, films 
one has forgotten, films that for one reason or 
another one has missed seeing: here they are 
to remind and tempt us. Among those I am 
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eager to experience again, Song of Ceylon catches 
the eye with three magnificent faces in sunlight; 
new to me are Berthold Bartosch’s L’Jdée, 
Lorentz’s The Plough Broke the Plains, Grierson’; 
To-day We Live, Romm’s The Ghost Never 
Returns, Cavalcanti’s Coalface. Fifteen photo. 
graphs have been chosen to represent the advance 
of the soldiery down the steps in Potemkin: 
perhaps the most striking single passage in any 
film. There is a noticeable falling-off in visua] 
quality since 1928, when movies became talkies, 
Only Orson Welles (not too well represented 
here) can match the earlier Russian and German 
richness of technique. 

Mr. Manvell is an enthusiast as well as cool- 
headed in his criticism—the right combination 
for film reviewing. On almost every page he 
communicates the excitement of an art that has 
grown up in twenty-five years. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


A GREAT MAN 


Albert Schweitzer: his Work and his 
Philosophy. By Oskar Kraus. Trans- 
lated by E. G. McCallman. Black. 6s, 

This is a remarkable book about one of the 
most remarkable men of our time. It also has 
had an extraordinary fate. It was written nearly 
twenty years ago, and its author has since died, 
while its subject is still alive, and we hope still 
with many years before him. It is given to 
few to be first-rate in so many ways—as organist, 
as doctor of medicine, as theologian and philo- 
sopher. Two works of his, The Quest of the 
Historical Fesus and F. S. Bach, would by them- 
selves have sufficed to gain him wide and lasting 
fame ; but there are many others almost equally 
noteworthy. All of them however he counted 
as nothing when he came face to face with the 
misery of the tribes of Equatorial Africa, which 
appealed to him as Lazarus appealed to Christ. 
“Ethics is pity: all life is suffering”: duty 
demands that we should help one another. 
Conscience insisted that he should not merely 
sympathise but do. By giving organ-concerts, 
and by putting aside the profits of his book on 
Bach, he made enough money to go. 

On that work he is still engaged. His descrip- 
tion of it, On the Edge of the Primeval Forest, 
fell into the hands of Professor Oskar Kraus, 
who immediately made Schweitzer his study: 
and among other results was the production of 
this almost unique book. Disagreeing with 
practically all Schweitzer’s philosophical theories, 
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are bearing a heavy responsibility 
on land, at sea, and in the air. 


The concentrated energy of the 
whole organisation is now striving 
to serve the Services. 

Technical developments have been 
far reaching and will be made 
available to all users of petrol 
engines as soon as the require- 
ments of the Services have been 


met, 














paying 


In 1943, in spite of war difficulties, representatives of 
REFUGE ASSURANCE CO. LTD. provided 
service, usually at the homes of the policyholders, in 
respect of NINE MILLION policies, making 130,000 
maturity payments totalling £5,000,000 and paying Net profit is 
£3,000,000 in death claims. 


premium due and paid since 1938 is being paid on with profit 
policies becoming claims before 20th March, 1945. 


Industrial Branch : Over £480,000 is allocated to 


| increase the benefits of the majority of existing premium- 


p slicies. 


@ 


Refuge Assurance Co. Ltd., Oxford St., Manchester 1 
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AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
+ . al ‘ ‘ 
AND ELECTRIC 

THE 24th ordinary general meeting of the 
Automatic Telephone «& Electric Company 
Limited will be held on April 20 in 
Liverpool. 

Following is an extract from the statement 
by the chairman (Sir ALEXANDER Rowen, 
K.C.1.E.) circulated with the accounts: 

Factory output was the highest in our 
history. Profit on trading, dividends on in- 
vestments, &c., at £280,952, after providing 
for taxation and adjustment of provision 
for contingencies, compares with £261,888 
£212,312, compared wit! 
£191,005. After deduction of inecome-tax o: 
1945 profits of £127,478 and dividend: 
already paid of £17,324, your directors re 
commend; Transfer of £20,000 to war cor 
tingencies reserve; final dividend of 7 per 
cent. on the Ordinary stock (making 10 per 
cent. for the vear), plus a cash bonus of 


Ordinary Branch: A bonus of £1% for each year’s 2) per cent., both subject to tax; dividend 


ot 10 per cent, on the Deferred stock and 
shares plus a cash bonus of 2) per cent. 
both subject to tax. The carry forward, 
£130,348, compares with £138,669 brought in. 

In these days, when private enterprise i: 
under fire, the experience of this compan) 
might be of value. In 1911 we purchased 
for a large sum from America the manufac 
turing rights, patents and technique of 4 
pioneer system of automatic telephon) 
known as the * Strowger.’” We modernised 
our old factories and built new ones, We 
improved the amenities for our employees 
We spent large sums annually on research 
development, education, the accumulation o! 
technique, improved processes, exploitatior 
and its attendant risks, better machiner) 
and steadily reduced the cost of our pro 
duets and our selling prices. I am cor 
vinced that our progress, designed t 
secure prosperity and stable employment 
could: not have been achieved under public 
ownership, 
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not hesitating to express his disagreements 
a in Gee ee 

miration for him. Something similar 

said about Kraus himself. For the Master 

Balliol, who wrote the preface to this edition, 

s us that while he thinks the Krausian philo- 

shising odd and even “rather in the way,” 

yet loves the man’s single-heartedness and 

mplicity; and this character ‘shines out in the 

ok. Thus all who read it will gain an inspiration 

the characters and doings of two men, 

rerly different, yet both saintly and highly 
KELLETT 


ellectual. E. E. 
Continent Redeemed. By Guy Ramszy. 
Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


The North African campaign will go down as one 
the most spectacular naval operations in history. 
s apparently easy success has perhaps tended to 
¢ its true magnitude. True, the way had been 
pared by the brilliant Fifth Column work of 
lobert Murphy and his colleagues, but when three 
of Allied troops struck simultaneously at 
sablanca, at Oran and at Algiers, the issue was still 
the balance. It is this feeling of suspense which, 
hove all, Mr. Guy Ramsey so successfully conveys in 
Ine Continent Redeemed. He saw the campaign at 
os¢ Quarters as a special correspondent of the News 
hromcle, and his book is a record of his experiences 
North Africa. Mr. Ramsey has much to tell of his 
nalistic scoops and trials. But that is not all. He 
the knack of drawing vivid pen portraits. His 
pacity for disentangling political complexities is also 
sal and his explanation of the underlying causes of 
he tortuous Giraud—De Gaulle politics appears to be 
prrect. 


Week-end | Competitions 
0. 741 


t by Thomas Smalibones 

Competitors are invited to celebrate the arrival of 

pring in 16 lines of verse or 200 words of prose in 
manner of any one of the following :—Ruskin, 

ipling, Marvell, Walt Whitman, Lord Chesterfield, 


). H. Lawrence, Hemingway, Karl Marx. Entries 
D reach the Editor by Monday, April —_ 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. oo 


bet by John Lilburne 


Since, unfortunately, for centuries there was no 
New STATESMAN AND NATION, historians are deprived 
of a valuable source of contemporary comment upon 


such events as Raleigh’s introduction of tobacco into 
England, the execution of Charles the First, the 
publication of Paradise Lost, the trial of Warren 
Hastings, and Disracli’s maiden speech. Com- 
petiters are invited to submit an editorial comment, 
a review or a paragraph from Critic’s Diary concern- 
ing one of these (or similar) events. Entries need 
not be confined to English history or literature but 
competitors should write in a modern idiom. 
Limit 200 words. 


Report by John Lilburne 

Competitors seem to have found this a difficult 
contest. Very few of them ventured to base their 
entries on events besides those quoted as examples ; 
fewer still resisted the fascination of paragraphs from 
A. London Diary for the more sober styles of the 
review or the editorial comment. Those who did, 
either resorted to incredible anachronisms or to 
ponderous historical dissertations which could not 
have been written withinefifty years of the particular 
event. Another weakness was that most people found 
the art of imitating “‘ Critic” an elusive achievement. 
There were good phrases. David Freeman almost 
won a prize with his closing question in a paragraph 
on the execution of Charles the First : “ And why was 
the headsman masked?” There were many 
acquaintances of undoubted veracity, friends on the 
inside of almost every historical racket, saving judg- 
ments on disasters, caustic verdicts on the powers 
that be. But even the prizewinners were hard put 
to sustain the essential combination of matter and 
style to the end. A prize of three guineas divided 
between E. W. Fordham, G. de V. and K. East. 


A LONDON DIARY: 1811 

The expulsion of two undergraduates, T. Hogg and 
P. Shelley, from Oxford University, on the grounds of 
insubordination and “refusal to answer certain 
questions,” seems to me very ill-judged and against 
the whole spirit of the present time. Actually Shelley 
wrote and paid for the publication of a pamphlet 
entitled “‘ The Necessity of Atheism.” I have not been 
able to get hold of a copy yet, but I understand that 
it is a typical résumé of Locke and Hume, and states 
that belief rests on the conviction of the reason, 
senses and testimony, none of which proofs the young 
philosopher finds in the Deity. Whatever may be our 
private theological theories, surely the ground here is 
one covered by any group of young University men 
gathered together. A Machiavellian observer might 
say that here is the way to make rebels. I wonder 
if the authorities realise that, left to themselves, these 
youths, both belonging to well known Tory families, 
would burn out soon enough their nineteen-year-old 
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enthusiasms for liberty of thought and fall into the 

squiredom of their fathers? I understand that the 

National Council for Civil Liberties is taking up the 

case. G. de V. 
1745 

The rumour that Charles and his wild following 
have reached Derby is, I hear, well founded. The 
question that disturbs us all is—wili he march on 
London? Its corollary—what will happen if he 
does ?—is still more disturbing. For my part I think 
he will make the attempt. That the Prince, a poseur 
but not a poltroon, whose love of the theatrical has 
been gratified at Holyrood, who knows the measureless 
ineptitude of Newcastle, who has triumphed at 
Prestonpans, and evaded Cope in the Midlands, should 
turn tail when within six days’ march of London is 
hardly conceivable. That the attempt will succeed 
I do not believe. Although the wealthy have, 
characteristically, made a rush on the Bank, and the 
King is heroically loading his most treasured possessions 
upon yachts lying at the Tower stairs, what indication 
is there of a popular rising? The workers are 
unmoved, and that is the test. They may not love 
King George, but they have no appetite for King 
Charles III. 

* * * 

Yesterday Parker said to me, “‘ Nobody wants that 
there boy here, and the sooner he knows it the better.” 
I anticipate that he will know it before Finchley is 
reached. E. W. ForpHAM 


A friend who has been closely connected with the 
oracle at Delphi since its earliest days gives the 
following interesting account of the recent exchanges 
between King Xerxes and the God. As has been 
repeatedly pointed out in this journal, official circles 
on Olympus have displayed consistent sympathy 
towards Xerxes, seeing in him a convenient bulwark 
against the advance of scepticism in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Xerxes was therefore counting on at 
least benevolent neutrality from the heavenly powers 
and by his diplomatic overtures at Delphi hoped to 
reach some definite arrangement for the impending 
campaign. His failure and the consequent collapse 
of Persian imperialism, must be ascribed to the 
successful machinations of powerful Business interests 
in the Aegean, who were desirous above all things to 
escape the officialdom and the rigid legal system of the 
Medes and Persians. For some time, my informant 
states, these interests have successfully ingratiated 
themselves at Delphi by a system of generous pre- 
ferences, and the Python itself is thought to have 
considerable holdings in their undertakings. 

K. EAst 
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Schools and Educational 
\ONTANA Residential Kindergarten has l 
one or = vacancies for children aged 
-i0 years. Happy home, good education, 
tractive surroundings. Mrs. Moore, 117 The 

ine, Grange Park, London, N.21. 


Studentships 
NIVERSITY of London Metcalfe Student- 
ship for Women. 
Metcalfe Studentship for ) 
for year. Candidates must be grads. of Univ. of 
United Kingdom and prepared to undertake 
research at London School of Economics on 


MALL first-floor flat, 
invited for i. furn. accom., 
in reconditioned hse., S.E. 
Charing Cross. Box 4860. 


a. 
Jomen, value £60 


non-residential. 





wnal home of lovely grounds. Katherine and 
eter Young, M.A. Camb. : 

1 REEDOM and _ self-government. Kil- 
quhanity House, Castle Douglas, Scot- 
nd, has the full approval of A. S. Neill. 
Pply John M. Aitkenhead, Headmaster. 
ALTMAN’S GREEN, Gerrard’s Cross. 





-- graduates. Quiet area, 
cellent cooking. enneth C. Barnes, B.Sc. 
'YCHWOOD Girls’ School, Oxford, 10 to 


EDICAL 


Hill, 
N 








d Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult 
1d. by post. 
W.Cur. 


Careers, all grades. 


ce & Sons, 


etc., 13s. 
31 Museum St., 








leading to award of Certif. in Youth Service, 
will Tgopen next Sept. 
remission and award of maintenance grants, 
available under B. 
Further partics. and applic. forms from Regis- 
trar, Univ. of Bristol, to whom applic. be made 
by May Ist, 1944. 


Housekeepers, Dietitian-Caterers, Hotel 
Bkkpr.-Receptionists, Manageresses, Cert. Bk.- 


Afternoon and evening 
Beginners* group starts May 4th. - 
Further partics. Secretary. 


W ANTED presently, 
Bursaries, including fee vacant, high, dry 
of E. bursary scheme. Suited good house, 

beauty spot. 
FFICER 
want unfurn. 
cottage within easy acc 


and wife, 
flat or 


DURGESS Hill School will open in 3 a j 
senior branch for day children, some social, econ. or indust. problem to be urt, S.W.3. Flaxman 4337. A Scottish 
18, at 11, 12 and 13 Oa ill Park, N. v3. B- approved by Univ. Applics. not knowing result AV Ww ALE S. Safe, every convenience. | Wer Medollist 
boarders §—-11-+ remain at Redhurst, Cranleigh. of their degree exams. may make provis. applic. Furn. flats from 35s. Any period. | : 
-—y for both schools to Anthony Weaver, Applics., on prescribed form, must reach Saunders, Orchards, Llandrindod Wells, Wales. | Men like thi 
B.A., at Cranleigh. Academic Registrar, Univ. of London, at ORSET. Outside controlled area, Cottage | TIEN "I this 
DE. TANE School, Shaw Hill, Melksham, Richmond College, Richmond, Surrey (from to let, furn., sleep 3, all convs. Holiday to man the life- 
* “its. Boys and girls from 5 to 18 years. whom further partics.), by May 24th. period or longer. Box 4697. | boats round 
v0od academic standards. Undisturbed district. ised Training (CAREFUL tenant reqs. comf furn. house, | our coast. tei 
REEMOUNT, Bacton, Hereford. Full RAINING for Youth Service. Univ. of bungalow or sc. flat, mod. convs. essen., a 's 
freedom for individ. development and Bristol full-time year’s course of training pleasantly situated, reasonable dist. London. | your privilege 
“pression in co-educ. Personal care in com- for Leaders and Organisers in Youth Service Yiinere early April May. Box 4666. | to ensure by 

‘ country bungalow, | 

| 

| 

| 


Institutional T* tee: -bombed cat 


manners, requires 
(N.W.3 preferred 
What offers ? 


Secretaryships, 
small house 


University age; small classes ; 2 excep- | kprs. ; success. postal-pers. courses. Brochures, | ‘WO owners. - : 
enal cultural and musical opportunities ; self- | 34 ‘Sec., Sthn. Training College, Brighton, 6 ~ Accommodation Odered and Wanted QVALKING TOURS may ; 
verning community. Apply Miss Lec, M.A. | ad ap School of Russian, 44 Museum INDHEAD, Surrey. For restful week-end undertaken to find King Six Cigars, 
PUBLIC and Preparatory Schools Year Book. t., W.C.1 (above Sidgwick & Jackson, and hols., in cultured country home, sunny a am t ry y like ri tag ae r 
F = Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference Lid.) Summer term begins Tues., May 2nd. m.; h. & c.w. full part board offered. Box 4072 test mg J Ead 
, ~~ for students of TAVAL officer’s wife with child aged ppg! . 


seeks 
near country 








town Shar 


To Let and Wanted , 

own kit. and bath, or | 
suitable for student, | 
London. 17 


ART-furnished Studio to let, 
Gantz, 


, five rooms, garden. 
Cornwall, Devon pon 3 preferred. 
garden, for sale. Cx 
Lasher, Ramsey, Looe, Cérnwall. 


When ; tion that 

Jornish THERE WILL 

expecting baby June, ALWAYS BE 
house Oxford, or | Well equipped 


ess bus or train, at least 


unfurnished s c 
for himself and 
Box 4698. 


accommodation with 
ww Pe 
ot i ’ 





THERE WILL 
ALWAYS BE... 


offered 
mins. 


North light, 
57 Chesil 








your contribu- 





| boats for them 








Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, M.A. UNIVERST IY Correspondence College pre- : : Pa 
im—to develop character and intellect, respect pares students for London University | © Months’ lease from Aug. or Sept; 2 sitting, | t¢6 man. We know you will not fail them 
ividuality and a vagy initiative. Pre- Matriculation, Special Entrance, Intermediate 2 or 4 oy Or would consider fart ' te 
‘ation for Universities, professions. 15 acres. . : " ie. , ouse. 6K 4710 | 
SHERWOOD School, Epsom (1925)—A | feng) Seetabnente:  Brocp eta eect tee from URGE METEY wanted by young sflicer ond ROYAL NATIONAL 

co-educational commun. aiming at indep., | Registrar, 70 Burlington House, Cambridge. wife, for 2-3 months, sm. furt flat, | LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
ut. and friendliness. Sch. and Higher Certs. ; EADERSHIP. Cornish-Smith course in | °F ™s., use kitchen; pref. on ‘phone ; easy . 
barding and day (exc. centre for Wimbledon, 4 Business Psychology for Leadership. | "each London. Box 4712. | Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 
button, Kingston, Leatherhead, etc.). Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1 Weds., W ANTED by woman Civil Servant unf, flat, The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 

"ENNINGTON Hall, via Lancaster. Grow- | May roth, 17th, 24th, 6.30 p.m. £1 18. in- 12 rooms, kitchen, cooker. Enfield to | te cof. C. R. Satterthwaite, OBE Secret 

ing school community, boys and girls, clusive. svt from B. Heitland, 46 Crouch Wood — tube area. Reasonable rent. | 0 ens Secretary 
acd prog. educational, social principles. Junr. : g Box 474 | = ne 
progressive), excellent 


flat or | 


PURELY PERSONAL 





2 years 
yee 


board j Or 
B $723 
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Entertainments 
RIGHARD Church will give readings from 
his writings at British Drama League 
Hail, 9 Fitzroy & W.1. Thufs., April 20th, 
6.15. No tickets. Collection in aid of the 
Save the Children Fund. 
ARTS (TEM. 7544). Evgs. 7 (ex. Mon.). 
Sat.-Sun., 2.30. ‘“‘ The Philanderer”’ by 
Bernard Shaw. ems. a Th. mems. 7 
Cras “LEER Theatre Club, Clareville 
S.W.7 (1 min. Glouc. Rd. Tube), Tues. 
Sat. Evngs., 7 p.m. Mats. Sat., Sun., 3 p.m. 
“The Venetian,” by Clifford x. Seats $5. 
Members only. Partics. KEN. 7577. Opening 
Ap. roth, *“ The Orator.”” New pe L. Birch. 
So LA. Mus. 5731. Wolfit kes y 
i. Season.” Hamlet, As You Like It, 
Ill,ete. For details of prog. phone Box office: 
U TNITY. “ Green poly Pleasant Land.”’ Fri.- 
Sat., 7 - Sun., 3.30 and 7.30. Mems. 
only. EUS r 
Wes} ST MINGTER (Vic 0283/4). Evngs. Ex. 
,6. Tues., Th., Sat., 2.15. R. Donat 
seine Oscar Wilde’ s “ An Ideal Husband.” 
CADEMY, Oxford St. Ger. 2981, Duvivier’s 
“ Heart of a Nation.”” (U)., Raimu, Michele 
Morgan, Louis Jouvet ; and “ Danger Area” (U). 
"T ORC “H Theatre, Wilton Place, Knights- 
bridge. SLO 4424. Michael Redgrave, 
Mar; aret Lockwood, Paul Lukas in itch- 
cock’'s The Lady Vanishes.’ ed and 6.30. 
Film. Mem. 1s. 6d. Seats 3s. 
Crry Opera Club presents “ Figaro,” 
‘en 26th and 27th. Details, Dempster, 
RI Vv. 
OY PUBEE E Music Circle, Toynbee Hall, 
£.1. Piano Recital by Eric Hope, Sat., 
Apl. 22nd, 7 p.m. Non-mems., Is. 
AGE S Walker, brilliant Scots some, ng 
of Lamond. Wigmore un., 
April .16th, at 3 Beethoven, ye 
Scriabine, Liszt, oe Tickets 8s. 6d., we Me 
35.5 = & Ibbs & Tillett, 124 Wigmore St., 
OLL Theatre, Kingsway. Sun., Apr. “aged, 
. y 30 p.m. 4 Overture: “ The Magic Flute”’ 
(Mozart), Concerto in A Major (Mozart), 
Song of the Earth (Gustav Mahler). National 
Symphony Orchestra. Conductor: Sydney 
Beer. Soloists: Shulamith Shafir; Mary 
Jarred; Peter Pears. Tkts. 3s. 6d. to gns. 
Hon. Sec., 65 Southampton Row, Cut 
(MUS 6111 15), Chappell’s Box Office, 50 New 
Bond St., W.1 (MAY 7600), Keith Prowse’s 
Box Office, 159 New Bond St., W.1 (REG 6000), 
and all branches, and (on day of Concert only), 
Stoll Theatre (HOL 3703). 
ONDON Philharmonic Arts Club, —_ 
4 Hall, Polytechnic, Upper Regent St., Wr. 
‘Tues., April 18th, at 6.30. Record recital— 
The Magic Flute. Thurs., 20th, at 6.30, Dido 
and Aeneas, Pheebus Singers. Conductor: 
Hubert Foss. Admission (non-members) : 
Record Recitals, 1s., Thurs. 1s. 6d. Full 
partics, from Secretary, 53 Welbeck St, W.1 
(Wel. 1258). 
ht he ‘HUMANN Concert (Carnaval—Dichter- 
liebe-—Fantasy in C), Wigmore Hall, Mon., 
April 24th, at 6.30 p.m. Alfred Kitchin (Piano), 
Victor Carne (Tenor), and Gerald Moore 
(Piano). ‘Tickets 7s. 6d., §s., 2s. 6d., from Box 
Office and Musical C ‘ulture, Ltd., 53 Welbeck 
St, Wut. 
( * ERALD Cooper Chamber Concerts, In aid 
J ot Musicians’ Benevolent Fund. W igmore 
Hall, Sunday, April 23rd, at 3. The Art of 
Fugue (Bach). Fredk..Grinke, Watson Forbes, 
” Harvey-Phillips, Jas. Whitehead, Hilda 
Yederich, Ethel de Gomez. ‘Tickets: 7s. 6d., 
$s., 2s. 6d., at Hall, and Ibbs and Tillett, 124 
Wigmore St. 
VW IGMORE Hal!, Fri., April 21st, at 7. 
E. A. Michell presents Peter Stadlen. 
Schubert: 4 Impromptus, Op. 142. Mozart: 
Sonata C major (K.V. 545). Beethoven : 
Sonata B flat maj., Op. 106 (Hammerclavier). 
W EINGAR TEN. Beethoven recital, Wig- 
more Hall, Sat., April 22nd, at 3. 7s. 6d., 
$s., 3s., at Hall and Ibbs & T illetty 124 Wigmore 
treet 
DELPHI Theatre, Strand. Tem. 7611 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, Sun., 


April 16th, at 2.30 By alter Goehr Orchestra. 
Bach Programme : * Sintonia | to a lost Can- 
tata." “ The Art of Fugue. Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 1 Conductor Walter Goehr. 
Tkts. 2 6d. to 12s. 6d. Box Office and 
Agen te 


Exhibitions, Lectures ond Miectines 
Cue DREN'S and pupils’ drawings (A. S. 
Neill’s Summerhill School) at the Arcade 
Gallery, 1§ Royal Arcade, Old Bond St, 
Apr. 13-29. Weekd. 10—5, Sat. 10-1. Adm. free. 
RE DFERN Gallery, 20 Cork St., W.1. Recent 
paintings by Rodrjgo Moynihan and Cecil 
— ac ™ —~ ¢ _— and French paintings. 
Ci ‘Al 1 ORDSHIRE. Figures Old and New. 
Important collection of old Staffordshire 


figures and an interesting selection of new works 

and developments in Staffordshire tradition 
Heal’s, 196° Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1. 

\ LA 1944 Members’ Exhibition and 

mnndon *hilharmonic Orchestra Ex 

we tion of Drawings by Kapp. R.B.A. Gal- 

, 6! Suffolk St., Pall Mall, Apr. 15-May 6. 


P ATN TINGS by Xenia Berkeley and Marjorie 
Wilding. Fovle’s Gallery, 121 Charing 
Rd., W.C.2. April 3rd-zeth. 


FE I EN Wilkinson, M.P., on A Rising 

* Standard of Living.’ Chair: Hector 
McNeil, M.P.  W ec April roth, 6 45 p.m., at 
Livingstone Hall, S.W.t licke I 3d 


Fabian Society, 11 Dartmouth St, S sek. 
MRITSAR—Wipe out the Memory with a 


Lectures—continued 
AM es Coma of Meqves of Czechoslova- 
kia. Commander P. vores, R.N., 
“ What of Hungary ?” Fin, — 20th, 
z. Rag at Gas Industry House, 1 Grosvenor 
-W.1. Thkts. rs. 
PROGRESSIVE League Forum, Wed., 
April roth, 7 p.m. Dr. Chas. Brook on 
“A Socialist rom at the Government Health 
Ho AG, ds Dr. P. Inwald. Corway 
Lion Sq., W.C.1. Adm. ts. 6d. 
[STERNATIONAL Arts Centre, 22 St. 
Petersburgh Place, W.2. Tues., Apr. 18th, 
Master Painter Series. Edward Eade on 
“ Delacroix.” Fri., Apr. 21st, Group Dis- 
cussion (with reporters) “ Aesthetic Possi- 
bilities of the Film.” Tues., Apr. 25th, Herbert 
Read on “‘ Henry Moore.”’ 7.30 allery a im. 2s. 
L.A. Lecture at the National Eric 
Newton: “ The Painter's Place. ” Sun., 
Apr. 16th. John ar “ Design for fndustry 
Sun., Apr. 23rd. 3p.m. Entrance Is. 
ETTER World After the War.” E. F. M. 
Durbin and Karl Polanyi. Eight public 
lectures on Thurs., 6.30 p.m., beginning Apr. 
20th. Course fee. ss. “Is a Better World 
Obtainable ?” “ The Contribution of Know- 
ledge,” “ The Good Will,” “ The Possession 
of Power,” “ The Conditions of War and 
Peace,” “‘ The Use and Abuse of Sovereignty,” 
“The Place of the Nation,” “ World Order 
and World Freedom.” Partics. Sec., Morley 
Cohere es Westminster Bridge Rd., 8. E.1. 


é public lectures by WwW. W. 
Gottlie’ Tues., 6.30 p.m., beginning 
April 18th. Course ‘fee, 2s. 6d. “ Greek 


Tragedy and Modern Problems.” 6 lecs. by 
Dr. J. T. Sheppard. Mons., 6.30 p.m., be- 
ginning April 24th. Course fee, $s Other 
new courses include: ‘“ Clear Thinking,” 
“ Philosophy,” " gg cr gue | Drama,” 
** Germany after the Nazis artics. Sec., 
Morley Col., 61 Westminster Bridge Rd., S, E.1. 
‘THE Bab—Herald of a Mighty Day.” A 
talk followed by discussion, at the 
Baha’i Centre, 1 Victoria St., $.W.1, on Sun., 
April 16th, at 3.30 p.m. 
AMPSTEAD Ethical Soc., Sat., . 15th, 
2.45 p.m,, 42a Westbere Rd., hoot- 4 
Hill, Nw Mr. John Katz, B.A., “Ts 
Religion an Illusion ? ” 
- JILL Victory bring Jobs, Homes, Se- 
curity ?”’ Ted Bramley, Secretary of 
London District Communist Party, will speak 
on this vital issue at Conway Hall, Sun., 
April 23rd, 3 p.m. Two films. 
OVIET Reconstruction Policy. ‘‘ Scope and 
Administrative Framework.” J. iller, 
B.A. Sat., Apr. 15th, 2.30, London School of 
Hygiene, Keppel St., W.C.1. Next week: 
** Communications and Essential Services.” 
Details from S. C. R., 98 Gower St., W.C.1 
(EUS 2315). 
UBLIC Lecture on Theosophy, U.L.T., 
17 Gt. Cumberland PI., Marble Arch. 
Every Sun., 7 p.m. April 16th, “ Shankara, 
the Teacher of Indian Philosophy.”’ April 23rd, 
** Patanjali, the Teacher of Yoga.” 
ET HICAL Church, Queensway, W.2. Ap. 
16th, 11 a.m., H. J. Blackham: “ Ethical 
Religion—Vision.’ 
BLIC Meeting, 2.30, Apr. 23rd, Friends 
House, Euston Rd. “ Pacifism and the 
Future.” Spkrs.: Charles E. Raven, D.D., 
and John Middleton Murry. 
NDREW Rothstein, London Editor of Tass 
4 News Agency, on The Soviet Press,”’ 
Mon., April 17th, 8 p.m. (full moon), Holy 
Trinity Hall, Finchley Rd. (opp. Finchley Rd. 
Met.). 2nd of series 4 lectures org. Hampstead 
Anglo- Soviet Committee. Tkts. 6d., at door. 
SAT., April 29th, 3 p.m., Kingsway Hall 
x (Lecture Hall), Methodist Peace Fellowship 
Rally. Rev. Henry Carter, C.B.E.; Rev. Fred. 
é Farley, M.A., B.D.: “ Our Faith and Our 
Works.’ 
“pos: I'-war Employment for Women.” Effi- 
ciency Club, Alliance Hall, Westminster 
(St. James’s Pk. Stn.), Fri., Apr. 21st, 5 p.m. 
Spkr.: Miss Caroline Haslett, C.B.E. Adm, 
free. Business and profess. women writ . rae 
Sec., Efficiency Club, 8 S. Molton St., 
| TEW Europe Circle. _Viscount Hinching- 
+ brooke, M.P., on “ British Policy and 
Post-War Europe: a Conservative View,” 18 
Grosvenor Pl., S.W.1. Mon., Apr. 17th, 
6.15 p.m, 
| EMOCRATIC Party Public Meeting. 
Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C.2. 
Sat., Apr. 15th, 2.30 p.m. sharp. Questions 
invited. 
a ‘THE Past and Future of Austria.” Open 
meeting of Federal Union Youth, Fri., 
April 21st, 7.30 p.m. 18 Pelham St., South 
Kensington, 
FRE NDS of the New Democratic Hungary 
Movement, 30 Connaught Sq. W.1 
nr. Marble Arch). PAD. 5583. Lecture: 
Tues., April 18th, 6.30 p.m. Karl Polanye: 
‘Towards a New October Revolution in 
Hungary.””’ Mon., April 24th, 6.30 p.m. 
Victor Gollancz: “ The Jewish Problem in 
Post-War Europe.”” Non-members, Is. 




















Appointments Vacant and Wanted 

None of the vacanctes for women advertised 
tn this journal relates to a woman between 18 
and 41 unless such a woman (a) has living 
with her a child of hers under the age of 14, or 
b) is registered under the Blind Persons Acts, 
or (c) has a Ministry of Labour permit to allow 
her to obtain employment by indiv tds al effor ts. 





| Te capable women needed | for in teresting 
hildren’s Hostel in Wharfedale. One as 
| Cook, one as Assistant to take crafts and activi- 


4 tree India now! Public Meeting Sir 
Ri ward Acland, Fenner Brockway, Surat ties. 13 children, five starf, visiting Psychiatrist, 
All Vv, etc Caxton Hall, Westminster Sun., Child Guidance methods, democ ratic regime ; 
April 16th, 3 p.m. Federation of Indian Assocs lovely country near Leeds. Full partics. to 
ind Indian i're.dom Campaign M. E. Cullen, 35 Wellington St., Leeds. 
! is eC i<cla Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office 1928. 
Garden, Stamford Street, London, 8.E.1: Published Weekly 


The New Statesman — Nation, April 15, y 


| Me ae sa: 


port Educ. to 
either sex (or man and mpori 


¢ jointly) temporary 
during absence of Warden on war 
service and ” notice on either 
side. Apptics. not I for milit. serv. ‘arden 


we ement. which includes educ. 
and social activities, lecs and y to take 
charge os and supervise Settlement activities. 
Sal. up £300 p.a. accord to exp., plus 


accom., lightinas and heating. Applics., with 
copies 3 recent testims., to T. H. Stokoe, 3 Park 


Tce., oo ew 
URREY County Council, Botleys Park 
Colony, Chertsey. Psychiatric Social 
Worker. Applics. invited from duly qualified 
candidates for whole-time duty at above Colony 
for mental defectives. Sal. £275 x £12 105. to 
£350 p.a., with Council’s approp. war bonus 
award. Commenc. sal. at point in scale accord, 
to exp. and ae. Appointment subject to 
provisions of Asylums and Certified Instits. 
er Pensions) Act, 1918, and to Council’s 
staffing Regs. Successful candidate some to pass 
medical exam. Applics. gi partics. 
with copies 3 recent testims., to Medical Supt., 
Botleys Park Colony, Sie, Surrey, by 
May 6th. 
(COUNCIL for the Encouragement of Music 
and the Arts. Scottish Cttee. invite applics. 
from suitably qualified men or women fer post 
of Exhibitions Officer in Scotland. Sal. £400 
p.a., plus Spomaeny personal expenses. om- 
mittee pr to as a me on 
part-time = at modifi Successful 
applicant will be respons. for organ. of Council’s 
art work in Scotlai Full partics. from under- 
one. Closing date for applics., April 22nd. 
A. Fox, a Officer, C.E. M.A. Scottish 
Office, 29 n St., Edinburgh, 2. 
COTTI H "Youth Leadership Training 
Assoc. Applics. invited for post of 
Tutor-Organiser of Courses for Training of 
Youth Leaders -— Fanny Youth Service 
workers at comm. sal. £350 p.a. for a woman, 
and £400 p.a. for man, plus war bonus. Assoc. 
is conducting emergency course of full-time 
training, summer schoo and vac. courses, 
also advising Educ. Authorities in development 
of local courses of training. Recog. by Scottish 
Educ. Dept. for these purposes. Successful 
applic. will be given opports. of contribg. in 
various ways to this work, duties include 
tutorials, certain lects., the supervis. of pract. 
exp. of students taking full-time course com- 
menc. Oct. Further inf. and applic. forms 
from Org. Sec., Scottish Youth Leadership 
Training Assoc., §7 Melville St., Edinburgh, 3 
to whom applics. by May 15st 
oe of Lincoln—Parts of Kesteven. 
pplics. invited for temp. post of Evacua- 
tion we fare Officer from women trained as 
Social Welfare Workers. Work comprises case 
work among unaccompanied children mostly in 
Kesteven but contact maintained with Holland 
(Lincs.) Area. Worker will be in close touch 
with County’s Hostel for children proved. 
difficult to billet ; she will be reqd. to advise on 
discharge and admn. of children to Hostel, to 
give advice generally on handling of difficult 
children. Applic. letters giving partics. age, 
training, exp., sal. reqd. with co ies two recent 
testims., as soon as poss. to H. Banwell 
Clerk of the County Council, County Offices, 
Sleaford, Lincs. 

TATIONAL Council of Social Service has 
+ secretarial vacancies for shorthand-typists 
both junior and senior. Sals. accord. to exp. 
Apply, in writing only, to 26 Bedford Sq.,W.C.1. 
E LUB Leaders and Assistants req. by Y.W.C.A. 

for Girls’ Clubs with mixed activities in 
many parts of country : exp. or prepared to take 
Training Course adapted to individ. exp. 
Interviews generally arranged locally. Sals. : 
Leaders £220-£250 ; Assistants £200-£220 p.a. 
non-res. Women under 41 can be accepted 
subj. obtng. permit M. of L. Write Personne! 
Sec., Y.W.C.A. Nat, Offices, 16 Gt. Russel! 
St., W.C.1. 
RT and Handwork Mistress required for 
May or September in Preparatory Schoo! 
in the North of Scotland. Apply Box 4901. 
N IDHURST Rural District Council. Govt. 
+ Evacuation Scheme. Superintendent 
wanted immed. for Hostel for Evac. mothers and 
children. Sal. £78 p.a., with board, lodging, 
laundry. Apply, with 2 refs., to Evac. Officer, 
Council Offices, Midhurst, Sussex. 
[EXPE 3RIENCED musician, able to conduct 
orchestras, choirs; organise classes, con- 
certs, ete., reqd. Sept. rst as Director for Sussex 
Rural Music School. Sal. £350 p.a., and 
travelling. Apply Hon. Sec., Sussex R. M. S.; 
Lewes. 
( DAM Hill Children’s Farm, Romansleigh, 
South Molton. Requited cducated 
domestic worker, mother with child preferably 
over five. 
i ADY housekeeper wanted for evacuated 
4 residential nursery school, near London. 








| £100. Residential experience necessary. Apply 
| Hon. Sec., 38 Belsize Grove, N.W.3 
| FSDITIONS Poetry Loxdon need inateat. 
4 typist for position of secretary. Apply to 
26 Menchester Sq., London, W.1. 
WANTED by engineering firm in -Welwyn 
Garden City. Shorthand-typist, Book- 


| keeper for small office. Write stating age, exp. 
sal. required. Box 4471. 
” IDSTONES Co-educational School, Bishop- 
dale, Leyburn, Yorks, children 7-17 
requires staff for the teaching of Science 
Geography. Music and Art, Scope for 
initiative. 
JANTED urg. domestic help. Hurtwood 
| Schl., Peaslake, Guildford. Abinger 119. 








ments —continued 
ALAN poor live couple want, 
theories—share 





Helper, details, photo. Freemount, Bax 
He oh Pp t, B 


ITER would assist foreign ay 
_ » MSS., typing, extracts, tray, 


tions. 2 oy 

re D Army Officer requires post 
ation, Youth or Political, y 

pi kg: a of progressive though 


action. Box. 
OUNG A (26), discharged Forces, 3 yy 
publishing exp., knowledge printing. Pi; 
int. bldg. construction, interior dec. Box 4, 


no pet 1 res; oman : 
ania community givi i in 
freedom and initiative. Teacher and 1. Dome 





Personal 
AN anybody offer pt.-time employ. L 
(Sat./Sun. or 1/2 evngs.) to gir! 4 
int. but not very remun. newspaper wor 
Usual quals., gd. ane -typ., office exp., ¢ 
—. etc, Pref. lit./polit. work, but anythg 
val oe consid. Please write Box 4833, 
Rx ENT Education offered to 
prep. school age in exchange for n:ot! 
domestic — = _——— country schoy 
Scotland. 
SSEX- some order. Sunny bungay 
partly furnished, with e.l., water, ly, 
garden and £5 a month offered to comp 
couple for 3 hours 3 in gar arden and 3 ol 4 
house (no cooking). Village half mile, town g . 
More work if Fit wanted, References. Box 49 
BANKR med, student reqs. che 
pan son profitable, outdoor  holid 
April 2oth-30th. Hefty muscles and appeti 


Box 4861. OMME! 
WANTED, good working-class Foster Ho 

for Baby Boys. Maintenance gu—POLITIC 
anteed. Write Box 6007, A.K. Advg, 
Talbot Mans., Museum St., W.C.1. , Loni 
(CULTURED home for 1 or 2 children. Qu 

country district, S. Devon. Overlookig E 


moors near sea. £3 3s. weekly.  Claren 
Hillaway, yg Newton Abbot. NIL ANI 
OUGLAS Glass, specialist in child pho, 
gtaphy, is now at 20 Abingdon Vj OsT-wé 
W.8. Countr my visits arranged. estern 23 
ACHELOR (24) seeks a share in a flat, i, 
congenial dig. _— another. S. or (gM™pPOUSES 
Manchester. Box 4 
RAWING and ee class. Still ii & Ro 
models, two days weekly. Tuition. App 
Mrs, Gantz, 4 Radnor Walk, Chelsea, SW; 
Flaxman 4337. 
LAPY (31) at business desirous of meeti 
another lady with view to sharing a sm 
— house or flat, London district. By 


Wranen, to ease load in progressive schod 
electric washing machine. Must be go HIS V 
machine, recent model. J. M. Aijtkenhe: ore 
Kilquhanity, Castle Douglas, Scotland. lish 
PLEAS ANT qualified educationist, sodgmm US 
worker, housekeeper, offers volun yelo-R 
service to progressive family or comm both 
3-4 weeks summer hols. where her two som! DOL 


(8, 10) can be accom. Box 4671. S test ¢ 
ERMAN by Native ; Canterbury oF cor 
spondence. Dr. W. P.B.I. Box ghz pportu 


USSIAN lessons. Scientific and other tran my i 
lations from and into Russian. Publisher h 

and other references. Box 3750. 00, W 
RENCH and German lessons. _ Personal yelo-R 
or by corresp. Mod. terms. Box 2503. discy 
.S.S.R. Books in Russian and EnglshimP ISCL 
subscription lending library. For termiifartial 

apply Librarian, Society fr Cultural Relation 

with U.S.S.R., 98 Gower St., London, W.C: rospect 
ST Class German lessons, by diplomi@jjjur reph 


I teacher. Many years’ experience. Ba » 
references. Mrs. E. Liebmann, 7 Nevern Plaq omit 
Nevern Club, S.W.5. Frobisher 1320. d vit 


NEXPENSIVE sea or country holiday, inh 
unrestricted area required by jus app} 
R.N.V.R. officer and wife, week in May. Lie apolc 

C. W. Taylor, 8 St. Ursula Grove, South ng j 
Hants. gins 
CCOM. offered for help. Forces Hoss Some 

tality Rest Home, 45 Manor Rd.. Bare d 

ADY teaches pianoforte. Highly sw mo 
cessful, children, beginners. Visit om™m™ndered 
lish F 


where. London. Hendon 1098. ] 
ECULAR Education League, 43 Chand 
House, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. Sedliptured 


postcard for objects and literature. frica 
UTTON One-Week Shorthand. 1 ta. 
lesson, send 3d. in stamps. Write De their 
N.S., 92-3 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. eling 
HA4vE your favourite suit copied exactly 5: 
John Peel tweed from £5 7s. “ Ses e to | 
3d. for patterns. Redmayne, 10 Wigt : 
Cumberland. hich h 
UR fighting men in times of adve nti-Sem 


after Service, may count on the | er prit 
the British Legion. A legacy to Haig’s Fun Pp 
Cardigan House, Richmond, Surrey, will bes e M.P. 


all ranks of ail/ Services ; their families, to 
PERFECT piano playing.“ Master Stud serters 
rapid courses (beginners toadvanced). Ted far cor 


nique, Sight Reading, Memorising, Musciom, sferr 
ship. Lit. (post 34.) trom Percy Fenn-Mack nag 
Dominion House, Bartholomew Close, E.C.1 the L 
a OCTOR,” Mod. Medical Knowledge r. Lay 
All. Pub. monthly, ts. _Jllustrated # : 
articles by prominest doctors. “ Doctor ” Poa™OMmMon 
lishing Co., Ltd., 175 ‘Kingsland Rd., E: Inas 
Bishopsgage 5980 and 3931. Clerkenwel I 
WHITHER Nations? = Why. Stalin and p 
Gandhi? “ Proof that God Exists | e 600 fr 


versally ”’ (“ Russian Might Foretold ” 








1s. Id. post free, F. J. Bayley, 32 Rosslyr hich w; 
Shoreham, Sx. World Affairs Interpreted vealed 
[E Ww light on Beveridge. Pamph@y. . 

i “Beveridge on Beveridge.” 15. So ch se 

Security League, $1 Tothill St., London, 5.W4 Vision « 
More Classified Advertisements on pare ™ ld that 

— “my an 
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